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PREFACE 


Indology has currently become a popular subject in many 
universities outside India. Naturally, scholars from abroad want 
to know about the work of their counterparts and also of the centres 
of Indological study and research in India. Often they wrote to 
the Institute making inquiries on the subject. But the information 
the Institute had at its disposal was scanty. The Institute therefore 
felt the best way to get authentic information on the subject was 
to bring together in a seminar scholars involved in Indological 
Studies and Research. Accordingly, a seminar on Indological 
Studies and Research in India : Progress and Prospects was held 
at this Institute on 4 and 5 January, 1991. Altogether about 150 
scholars attended the seminar. 

The present book contains the text of the papers read at 
the seminar, with a summary of its proceedings. Both Indian and 
foreign scholars will find in the book much useful information 
about the work of the Indologists in India. 


Swami Lokeswarananda 

12 December 1992 
Calcutta 
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INDOLOGICAL STUDIES IN INDIA : 
PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS* 

Prof. Sibajiban Bhattacharyya 


T shall confine myself to some general remarks ontlie vast and fast 
A growing subject, as experts from all major centres for Indological 
research present here will surely give details of progress and prospect 
of the subject in a more competent manner than I can possibly do. 

What is Indology ? 

‘Indology’ literally means a systematic study of Indian culture to 
be understood in a wide sense, comprising “language, ideas, beliefs, 
customs, taboos, codes, institutions, tools, techniques, works of 
art, rituals, ceremonies, and other related components” ( The 
New Encyclopaedia Britannica, 15th ed). Indian culture has been 
studied by Indian scholars through the ages ; for example, Sayana’s 
monumental commentaries on the Vedas, Bhattoji Diksita’s remark¬ 
able reconstruction of Panini’s grammar, development of new 
systems of grammar, like Supadma, Mugdhabodha, Kaldpa ; 
lexicons like Amarakosa, and more recently, Sabdakalpadruma, 
etc. development of new systems of philosophy like Navya- 
Nyaya, which continued till the beginning of the 20th century 
and so on. Yet all these remarkable works do not fall within 
Indology proper ; they offer, at best, material of Indological 
study. The literal meaning of ‘Indology’ is, therefore, too wide. 
Indology, in the proper sense, is the creation of Western scholars 
who have attempted to understand Indian culture in its diverse 
aspects. Indology is a systematic and scientific study of Indian 
culture. It began when Western scholars became acquainted 
with Indian culture and established various centres like the Asiatic 
Society, established in Calcutta over two hundred years ago, 
and at other places. French and German scholars also started 
working in different areas of Indology. 


* Inaugural Address 
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After Independence, there has been renewed interest in the subject 
in India and many institutes of higher study and research have been 
established. Indology as a subject uses the scientific method for 
studying Indian culture. We shall note here some of the basic 
features of this study. Indology as a science is based on carefully 
observed data. There are various types of data for Indology. 

Sources of data 

(i) Indology has to deal primarily with the history of Indian 
culture and has, therefore, to depend upon historical data. Before 
Western scholars began searching for manuscripts and collecting 
them, devising methods for their preservation, there was no systematic 
attempt on the part of Indian scholars for this type of work. Classi¬ 
fication of manuscripts, publication of complete catalogues were 
all started by Western scholars. This work is far from complete. So, 
intense search should be made not only in India, but also in neigh¬ 
bouring countries like Tibet, from where Rahul Sankrityayana 
brought a large number of texts lost in Sanskrit but preserved 
in Tibetan translation. The Tibetan Institute at Sarnath is conti¬ 
nuing this work. L. D. Institute at Ahmedabad has a good collection 
of manuscripts of Jaina texts and also other centres like the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta have a very good collection of manuscripts, 
which, one hopes, are carefully preserved. The task of editing 
and publishing unpublished works is urgent, for this will help 
to make available texts without which Indological research will 
suffer. 

( ii ) Physical and Social Anthropology determines the different 
races which have been integrated into the Indian society, the original 
peoples of India, their contribution to Indian culture, their social 
customs, etc. Anthropology supplies very important data to 
Indology. 

(Hi) Archaeology is another important source of data for Indo¬ 
logical research. One problem in the ancient history which 
is engaging the attention of scholars all over the world is deci¬ 
phering the Mahenjodaro script, a solution of which will open 
up new avenues of research. New discoveries in recent years 
in Kotada have yielded new texts in the as yet undeciphered script. 
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Archaeological discoveries of a number of cities situated in an area 
covering about a thousand square kilometres around the Harappan 
culture tract have exploded the earlier myth that Harappa and 
Mahenjodara were destroyed by the Aryan invaders. 

(h>) Comparative philology which owes its origin to Indology offers 
another method of collecting data and also of interpreting them. 

(v) So also comparative botany helps in interpreting specific 
data ; for example, in deciphering the Mahenjodaro script the pipul 
tree motif is important. 

(W) Comparative zoology is known to help Indological research. 
For example, although Aryans used horses extensively, there are no 
Mahenjodaro seals on which horses are depicted, although other 
animals like bulls, stags, etc. are found depicted on the seals. 

(vii) Comparative religion, comparative philosophy, sociology 
and all branches of science supply data for Indology which studies 
Indian culture in all its diverse aspects. 

Analysis and Interpretation of data 
After collecting data with care, the task is to analyse and interpret 
them. A difficulty in this activity is that both analysis and interpreta¬ 
tion presuppose techniques which are influenced by the requirements 
of the work and ideology. Indology is studied in diverse ways in 
different countries ; for example, Russians use new methods for 
analysing and interpreting textual and other evidence ; the Japanese 
use a different method ; other countries use other methods. It is 
important that Indian scholars of Indology acquire a thorough 
mastery of these different techniques of analysis and interpretation. 
It is necessary to have a team of experts in different languages to 
translate at least outstanding works on methodology in different 
languages of the world, so that Indian scholars can use them. It is 
thus appropriate that this Insititute at Golpark has a very developed 
and organized language department where Indian and foreign 
languages are taught using scientific methods of language teaching. 

Aim of Indological Studies 

The aim of Indological studies is to gain a deeper understanding 
of Indian culture. One important area is the study in depth of how 
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different peoples who came to India in a continuous stream from the 
very beginning of recorded history could be integrated into Indian 
society which has come to acquire an immensely varied texture. 
This is relevant in solving problems of integration which India is 
facing now. Apart from this very urgent practical concern, there 
are also many theoretical problems to solve. This is to explain 
how the modern Indian mind works. 

I shall conclude with a quotation from a text book of modern 
algebra which a German Jew wrote for the students of the Calcutta 
University. Professor F. W. Levi has made a most significant 
observation in his Preface. I quote : 

“Western mathematicians may wonder why the ‘method of 
identification’ is discussed here in such an explicit manner. This 
is the only occasion where I came across an essential difference 
between the Indian way of thinking in mathematics and the 
Western one. It seems that the Western mind performs so to say 
automatically the operation of the identification ; even Edmund 
Landau, whose rigour and explicitness have become proverbial, 
used to pass it over without explanation. I remember only a 
single case where I had to discuss this item with a student of 
Leipzig University, and at that occasion it was not my task to 
clear up the difficulty, but to show that there is one. When 
introducing the new course on algebra in Calcutta, I did not like 
to burden it with considerations which in Europe were thought 
to be unnecessary sophistries, and I was very astonished that 
every year, the students felt difficulties and asked for explanations 
at that particular point. I am stating this experience here without 
feeling competent to explain it. Scholars on Indology may find 
some clue in ancient Indian logic—though very few of our mathe¬ 
matics students have an explicit knowledge of it. Similarly, I must 
leave it to Indian scholars to explore why Western people fail 
to recognise a difficulty which is so obvious even to an average 
mathematics student in this country.” 1 

Algebra, F. W.Levi, Calcutta University. 



THE ASIATIC SOCIETY AND INDIAN STUDIES: 
THE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 

B. N. Mukherjee 


The Early Concepts 

/^n January 15,1784 thirty enlightened Europeans meeting in 
Calcutta agreed to establish a society “for the purpose of in¬ 
quiring into the History and Antiquities, Arts, Science and Literature 
of Asia”. 1 The intended objects of the Society, to be named “Asiatic 
Society”, were in the opinion of its Founder-President Sir William 
Jones. “Man and Nature”, “Whatever is performed by the one or 
produced by the other” within the “spacious limits of Asia”. 3 
He defined several branches of knowledge concerning Asia which 
could merit investigations by the members of the Society. 3 Yet it 
was in the sphere of India where he made his most brilliant contri¬ 
bution. His India was, however, larger than the subcontinent. It 
had within its sweep those parts of Asia with which it had religious, 
cultural and linguistic ties. 4 Jones accepted Hindustan as the 
“centre” of the geographical expanse for the inquiries to be conduc¬ 
ted by the members of the proposed Society. 6 

Research in the First Century 

The Indo-centric research suggested by Jones was energetically 
pursued by the members of the Society. The vast majority of the 
articles published in its periodicals, like the Asiatic Researches and 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, dealt with various aspects of history 
(natural and civil), antiquities, languages, literatures, religions, 
manners, usages, music, weights, measures, coins and currency 
systems, geography, geology, zoology, botany, ethnography, 
economics, statistics and medical, chemical, physical and mathema¬ 
tical sciences concerning India. 

Annotated editions of Oriental classics were published in the 
extant world-famous Bibliotheca Indica Series. The Society labour¬ 
ed hard in the opening quarter of the 18th century to set up the first 
’‘scientifically organised” library in India. In 1814 a museum was 
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established with the wide variety of objects and specimens collected 
by its members. It became the nucleus of what developed later as 
the largest institution of its kind in the subcontinent—the Indian 
Museum of Calcutta. 

Deciphering the script used in the majority of the edicts of Asoka 
(now known as Brahmi) by James Prinsep in 1837, and the successful 
efforts made by him and A. Cunningham (in Calcutta), and Norris 
(in the U.K.), for reading another early Indian script (now known 
as Kharoshti) gave scholars the key to the understanding of early 
Indian epigraphs which form the most trustworthy source of ancient 
Indian history. Importance of non-literary materials, including 
archaeological, for reconstructing India’s past was highlighted for 
the first time by the Society’s members. 

Thus, in the first cehtury of its existence, the Society became the 
centre of critical research in India’s past. The official review of its 
achievements during the period highlighted the contributions of its 
members to the studies of Indian coins, palaeography, history, 
languages, literatures, and sciences. 6 

Pre-Independence Period 

As the result of the growth of well-equipped academic bodies in 
India, a few of which were fostered by the Society itself, and also on 
account of the stress given in a modern Society on specialisation of 
knowledge, the Society’s own research activities (as conducted by 
its members and published in different issues of its journals, and 
Year-Book and in the Memoirs and Bibliotheca Indica series) became 
gradually confined mainly to the study of Indian history, classical 
languages and literature. Though treatises on different aspects of 
science continued to be published by the Society, it was no longer 
the chief or even among the more important centres of scientific 
research. The library of the Society, however, continued to attract 
the members interested in sciences as well as those interested in 
Indology. Its collection of manuscripts was enriched particularly 
with the acquisition of the manuscripts collected in Nepal. The 
descriptive catalogues of the manuscripts (like those compiled by 
R. L. Mitra, H. P. Sastri and A. Ali) and the lexicons (like the 
Sanskrit-Tibetan-English Vocabulary, being an edition and transla- 
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tion of the Mahavyutpatti by Alexander Csoma de Koros, and the 
Dictionary of the Lushai Language by J. H. Lorrain) proved to be of 
great help to Indologists. The Society also remained the meeting 
place of scientists, jurists and specialists in Indian Studies. In the 
spheres of research and administration, the Indian members acquired 
gradual prominence. 

Early Decades of Independence 

The same trends broadly persisted at the Society over the first 
four decades after Independence. However, several new features 
were added, a few of which having their roots in the preceding era. 
The Society instituted a few fellowships for encouraging whole-time 
research by individual scholars. Their number was later increased. 
These were named after well-known personalities, including some 
very illustrious members of the Society like James Prinsep, William 
Jones, R. L. Mitra and others. The results of research by individual 
members were in some cases published as independent monographs. 
In 1966, the “Monthly Notice” of the Society was converted into 
a regular Monthly Bulletin containing details of new acquisitions of 
the library, outline of the monthly programme, summaries of papers 
accepted for publication in the journal and communications from 
scholars announcing important discoveries or discourses of acade¬ 
mic interest. The Bulletin offers to authors (including Indologists) 
regular opportunity for instant announcement to the academic 
world of valuable research findings. 

In the late sixties, the Society launched a programme of research 
projects at its own premises. The Society became involved in the 
UNESCO projects called ‘Buddhist Tantrayana Art’ and ‘Literary 
Trends in Central Asia in the Pre-Mongol and Post-Mongol 
Periods.’ In connection with the second project, two catalogues 
were prepared with financial assistance from the Indian National 
Commission for UNESCO. One of these dealt with the Kharoshti 
inscriptions from Central Asia, now preserved in the collection of 
the National Museum, and the other was concerned with the manus¬ 
cripts of the post-Mongol period, now included in some East Indian 
collections. 7 The projects were successfully completed. Part of the 
results of the researches relating to the first project has already been 
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published ( Tantrayana Art —An Album—by S. K. Saraswati, 
Calcutta 1977). The catalogues have been accepted for publication 
by the Indian Council of Historical Research. Encouraged by the 
satisfactory progress of these projects, a research directorate was 
founded in 1971 to organize and assist successful completion of 
research projects. In the seventies, some other projects were taken 
up under the supervision of eminent scholars. Several academic 
seminars were held throughout the seventies and eighties. However, 
the Research Directorate itself was later dismantled and, during 
1985-86, on the acceptance of the financial responsibility of the 
Society by the Government of India in 1983, eight institutes or 
centres of studies were established. Teaching courses in Sanskrit 
and a few other subjects were introduced. Attempts were made to 
get the Society affiliated to a University for the purpose of conducting 
M. Phil, courses. 9 The Society was on the point of being converted 
into an advanced centre of learning, or a post-graduate department 
of the university. The ambitious initiatives, however, ultimately 
proved futile and the centres or institutions and the teaching courses 
had to be abandoned. 10 

Current Research Activities 

At present the researches officially sponsord by the Society are 
conducted by its Junior and Senior Research Fellows and Research 
Assistants connected with some of the projects. Recently, the 
Government of India has approved proposals for (a) documenting 
the architecture of Old Calcutta, ( b ) undertaking a survey of minor 
antiquities in lower West Bengal, and (c) preparation of critical 
editions of the important Puranas (starting with the Visnudharmot- 
tara and the Brhaddharma). Scholars participating in a seminar 
on ‘The Recent Developments in the Studies of the Bengali Language 
and Script’, organised by the Society in December, 1990 have 
recommended that a number of projects be sponsored relating to 
Bengali language and linguistics. 

Planning for the Future 

In this age of super specialisation and academic intricacies, it is 
neither possible nor desirable for the Society to cater to all branches 
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of arts and sciences. The Society should better be content to con¬ 
centrate on the study of Indian history, culture and languages, 
which has engaged its primary attention for over half a century and 
has also, through a historical process, become its preferred field. 
But the term “Indian History” must be taken in its widest connota¬ 
tion, bringing within its ambit the history of all branches of arts and 
sciences developed in India. The experts in other fields of study in 
India, each of which has its own history, will then find a common 
forum at the Society for exchanging information and ideas. 

Once Dr Meghnad Saha, the world-renowned scientist, was 
worried about the declining interconnection between the Society 
and the subsidiary scientific bodies as sponsored by it. Our insti¬ 
tution may now seek the co-operation of all such units in launching 
different projects relating to the history of sciences in India. 

There must be a full-fledged Research Directorate at the Society 
for carrying forward projects, particularly those which call for 
co-operation from experts in more than one field of study. For 
example, editions of each of the important Puranas may be brought 
out by engaging scholars working under the supervision of historians 
and Sanskritists. A pilot project of this nature has already been 
approved by the Central Government. 

Promising scholars should be provided with fellowships and 
other facilities. Provision must be made for training them in classical 
languages, epigraphy, palaeography and the art of reading manus¬ 
cripts, and also in such subjects which are designated for Indological 
studies but not favoured in university curricula. Such training 
may not lead to a degree, but would enable trainees to contribute 
meaningfully to advancement of knowledge. In short, the Society 
will stand for Indian Studies at the highest level. 

An up-to-date library will help research activities. The results 
will be published in the Journal and Monthly Bulletin, whose 
publication should be regularized and substantially improved to 
make these media indispensable to Indological research in any part 
of the globe. The same holds about the Bibliotheca Inclica and the 
monograph series. 

Lectures, conferences and seminars on related subjects may be 
organised. But more important would be regular contacts with 
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similar institutions in different parts of the world. Monthly general 
meetings should be continued not only for reading papers but also 
for providing members, hailing from different walks of life, with 
opportunities for inter-disciplinary dialogues. 

A well organised Society can indeed serve as an ideal centre for 
research in Indian Studies. The Society should be a store-house 
of the widest variety of informative material relating to Indian 
history. 


NOTES 

1. Manuscript of the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, Vol. 1 (1784-1800) 
(now preserved at the Society), pp. 1-5 (folios If). Centenary Review of 
the Asiatic Society, 1784-1884, reprint, Calcutta, 1986, p. 3. It is quite 
clear from the recorded proceedings of the first meeting that William Jones 
deliveredthe first of his famous discourses on January 15, and not on 
February 12 of 1784 (as indicated in the Asiatic Researches, cited below 
as A.R.), Vol. I, p. VI and, following it, by S. Chaudhuri, Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1986, p. 28). 

2. Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, p. IX. 

3. Ibid., Vol. I, pp. IX-X. See also Vol. I, pp. 335f and 343ff ; Vol. 11, PP. Sf 
and 285f ; Vol. Ill, If and 479f ; Vol. IV, pp. If and 157f. 

4. Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 345-346. 

5. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 492. 

6. Centenary Review, reprint, Calcutta, pp. 1 (of pt. II) 

7. Year Book of the Asiatic Society, for 1970, Calcutta, 1971, pp. 42-43 ; 
for 1972, Calcutta, 1975 p. 69. 

8. Annual Report for the Year 1971, The Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1972, p. 21. 

9. Annual Report for the Year 1985-86. The Asiatic Society, Calcutta, p. 7. 

10. See the Annual Report for 1987-88 (unpublished). 



ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, BARODA : 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

R. T. Vyas 


Introductory 

•"pHE genesis of the Oriental Institute can be traced to the uncom¬ 
mon perception of Late Shrimant Maharaja Sayajirao Gaek- 
wad-III regarding the shape of things to come. The Maharaja, while 
realizing the importance of science-education, recognized at the same 
time the need to preserve our ancient cultural and literary heritage, 
and to synthesize both. Towards the end of the 19th Century, His 
Highness conceived the idea of preserving our national literary 
and cultural heritage dispersed all over the country in the form of 
ancient manuscripts and publishing suitable critical editions 
thereof. In the year 1893, the Diwan of the then Baroda State, at 
the instance of the Maharaja, organized a nucleus institutional 
structure with a small collection of MSS and printed texts which 
formed a part of the Central Library of Baroda, known as its Sans¬ 
krit Section. The Maharaja appointed the Late Anantakrishna 
Shastri in this Section, who collected about 10,000 MSS from all 
over India. This nucleus grew rapidly with regular additions of MSS 
and printed books. Five illuminated scrolls were received as gift 
from Her Highness Chimnabai Maharani Saheba. These five scrolls 
contained complete ‘ Mahabharata \ ‘ Bhagavata ', ‘ Bhagavadgitd’ 
and ‘ Harivamsa' . These scrolls are unique specimens of literary and 
artistic creativity as evidenced by the delicacy of their minute calli¬ 
graphy and richness of illustrations. 

Brief History 

Shri C. D. Dalai, the then Curator of the Sanskrit section, at 
the instance of the Maharaja, inspected and studied the manuscript 
collection at Patna and Jaisalmer and presented his report on the 
basis of which the Maharaja in 1915 ordered that the “Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series” be started. Accordingly “ Kavyamimamsd” of 
Rajasekhara, the first title of the series, was published in 1916, 
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The work of collecting rare manuscripts and research and publica¬ 
tion of critical editions were gradually institutionalized. After Shri 
C. D. Dalai, Dr Binoytosh Bhattacharya, well-known authority on 
Buddhist iconography, successively took over the charge as General 
Editor of this series. Under orders of the Baroda Government, the 
Oriental Institute formally came into being in 1927. In 1931, the 
Translation Branch of the Education Department, Baroda State, 
dedicated to translating into Gujarati great literary and scientific 
works of other languages, was amalgamated with the Oriental 
Institute. In the year 1949, the M. S. University for Baroda was 
established. The Oriental Institute became its constituent under the 
M. S. University of Baroda Act, 1949. 

The principal object of the Oriental Institute has been to develop 
a well-equipped Library of rare and unpublished MSS and reference 
books on Oriental and Indological Studies for advanced students and 
research scholars. In 1951 the Maharaja donated two big fire-proof 
cupboards imported from England for the preservation of MSS 
to which he attached the highest value above worldly treasures. 
The Oriental Institute was housed in 1958 in a building specially 
constructed for it as well as the Hansa Mehta Library. Research 
students and scholars from all over the world have since been bene¬ 
fited by this special facility which ensured availability of not only 
MSS but also rare reference books on a great variety of subjects 
under one roof. 

The Institute has published rare original works on subjects such 
as Philosophy, Literature, Buddhism, Jainism, works on Technical 
sciences, Hindu Law, Encyclopaedic works, Persian, Arabic and 
Portuguese treatises and compositions in old Gujarati. In all, the 
Institute has so far published 171 works under the Gaekwad’s 
Original Series and 618 volumes in Gujarati, Marathi and Hindi 
under Shri Sayaji Sahityamala and other four different series, 
suited to different levels of attainment. 

All these works have been cordially received in scholarly circles 
and are acclaimed as extremely useful by scholars and general 
readers. Some of these have won awards from the Government of 
Gujarat and various Literary bodies, like Gujarat Sahitya Akadami, 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, etc, 
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But the contribution of Gaekwad’s Oriental Series to the recon¬ 
struction of History and Culture of India by publishing rare and 
unpublished ancient works has been internationally recognized as 
unique, attracting Indian and foreign scholars to conduct advanc¬ 
ed researches under the auspices of the Oriental Institute. Some 
of the publications of the G.O.S. are prepared by distinguished 
scholars like Dr S. N. Dasgupta, Dr S. K. Belveekar, MM. T. 
Ganapati Shastri, Dr R. Rama Shastri, Dr A. B. Dhruva, Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucci, member of Italian Academy, Dr Halen M. Johnson 
of the State of Missouri of U. S. A., Dr Daniel Smith of Syracuse 
University, U. S. A., Dr David Pingree, Brown University, U.S.A., 
and many other Indian and foreign savants. 

From the very beginning, books published under G.O.S. are 
eagerly awaited by all centres of learning in India and abroad and 
have earned universal approbation from scholars and learned 
societies. Professor Sylvian Levi, the French orientalist, states 
that “the series stands at the head of the many collections now 
published in India”. The Asiatic Review, London, remarked : 
“It is one of the best series issued in the East”. The London Times 
Literary Supplement remarked that these studies are valuable 
addition to western learning and reflect great credit on the editors 
and His Highness. 

The G.O.S. has reciprocal arrangement with Universities and 
research institutions throughout the world. 

The Oriental Institute has been publishing two quarterly Research 
Journals, namely, (1) The Journal of the Oriental Institute (in 
English) ; and (2) Svadhyaya (in Gujarati). These two Journals also 
have won universal recognition in their respective fields and are 
being exchanged with about 200 Research Journals from different 
countries of the world. 

Some Important Publications 

On the essence of Hinduism, the English translation of the 
‘Sabarabhagya' in three magnificent volumes stands pre-eminent. 
The ‘Nayaka ratna\ a work on the Purvamimamsa system of 
philosophy of the school of Prabhakara ; the ‘ Jayakhya Samhitd ', 
an authoritative work of the Pahcardtra school of the Vaifnavas ; 
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‘ Ganakdrikd ’ a rare text of the Lakulisa sect, which had originated 
in Gujarat, are among those to be prized for the highest merit. 

In the field of Buddhism the Institute has published the hitherto 
unknown work in Sanskrit, the ‘ Tattvasamgraha ’ of Santaraksita, 
with the Panjika or Commentary of Kamalasila, both of whom 
taught at the Nalanda. University and the basic work is a veritable 
mine of information on the imperfectly known Yogacara System of 
Buddhism. The original Sanskrit text on Buddhist Logic by the 
famous logician Dinnaga is another important contribution, the 
value of which is enhanced by the commentary and sub-commentary 
attached to the edition. On the Buddhist Psychic Science mention 
may be made of the ‘ Sadhanamala' which contains 312 sadhanas 
or rituals relating to an equal number of deities. The ‘ Guhyasamaja' 
regarded as the earliest known tantric work, ‘ Advayavajrasamgraha' 
and ‘‘Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Logic from Chinese Sources' are among 
the many original contributions to Buddhist studies made by the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

In the fields of technical science and the fine arts, several important 
works have been published which include the ‘ Samarahganasutra- 
dhara', an extensive treatise on ancient Hindu architecture by 
King Bhoja ; the ‘ Apardjitaprccha' ', a rare and valuable text on 
Indian architecture ; the ‘ Natyasastra on dramaturgy with the 
commentary of the celebrated scholar Abhinavagupta of Kashmir; 
‘the Bhdvaprakasana' on dramaturgy and Rasa, of Saradatanaya and 
the ‘ Natyadarpana ’, a Jaina work on dramaturgy of Ramacandra 
Suri. The 'Kalpadruma' of Kesava and the ‘ Sabdaratnasamanvaya' 
of the Maratha King of Tanjore relate to Sanskrit lexicography 

Rare Texts on Music 

There have been several rare texts on Indian Music published in 
the series, including ‘ Sahgitamakaranda' of Narada, ‘ Sangitacuda- 
mani' of Kavindra Cakravarti, ‘Vinalakfana' and ‘ Vinaprapathaka' 
‘ Rasakaumudi ’, ‘ Sangitopanisadsarodhara' , a rare early text by a 
Jain monk from Gujarat, and 'Nrtyddhydya'. There are important 
historical verses like ‘'Vasantavildsamahdkavya' of Balacandra Suri, 
historical play like ‘ Hammiramadamardana' of Jayasimha Suri and 
‘Sankhaparabhava' of Harihara among several others. 
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In the field of Dharmasastra of Hindu Law, we may claim very 
valuable contributions. The re-constructed text of the Brhaspati 
Smrti' is a master-piece of Indian scholarship. The ‘ Dantlaviveka' 
is a very rare work on criminal law in ancient India. The ‘Rajadhar- 
makaustubha' of Anantadeva is a mine of valuable information 
on the crowning of kings and other rituals relating to the royal 
household. The ‘ Krtvakalpataru' of Laksmidhara running to 
fourteen volumes represents a formidable encyclopaedic nibandha 
written in India in the time of King Govindacandra of Kanauj. 
Twelve volumes of this work have been published and only two 
volumes await early release. 

Amongst Persian and Arabic publications, mention may be 
specially made of the five volumes of the text and translation of the 
‘ Mirat-i-Ahmadi' , the English translation of the ‘ Ahsan-ut-tawarikh ', 
‘Rhla-ibn Batuta' and the ‘ Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran', English 
translation of an Arabic History of Gujarat, Vols. I and II, were 
received warmly by scholars. The ‘Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic 
Languages' deals with words of Portuguese origin in Indian 
Languages and is accepted as authoritative. A rare text on the 
technique of Indian wrestling entitled ‘ Mallapurdna has also been 
published. 

Text on the technique of manufacturing various items of cosme¬ 
tics and perfumery entitled ‘ Gandhasara and Gandhavada', with 
Marathi commentary, is being edited by the present Director of the 
Institute, Dr R. T. Vyas. 

The Institute has published six very important Catalogues of 
Manuscripts. The manuscripts in the famous Bhandaras of Jaisalmer 
were described in a volume published as no. 21. The first volume 
of the Descriptive Catalogue of MSS in the Jaina Bhandaras of 
Patna enumerating palm-leaf manuscripts is also published as no. 76 
in the Series. Two more volumes of the Descriptive Catalogue 
relate to the Vedic and Srauta manuscripts in the Library of the 
Oriental Institute. Two more volumes offer a nominal catalogue 
with relevant details of all manuscripts of this library. There are 
also two volumes of Catalogue of palm-leaf MSS in the Santinatha 
Bhandara, Cambay. The Institute has revised and reprinted some 
of the G.O.S. works in great demand. However, 122 out of 171 
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G.O.S. titles are still out of print. Incidentally, Nilyotsava, a work 
about worship of Goddess, went into four reprints and has run 
out of stock. 

Permanent Exhibition 

The Institute has also acquired several most interesting items of 
ancient writing material and calligraphy, such as golden, silver, red 
and black ink powder, stylus or Lekhani, ink-pots of cowrie or brass, 
glazers made of agate that burnish the manuscripts, scrolls, a long 
pattacitra, painted cloth (18th century), measuring 17" x 5". 
A set of ganjipha or playing cards, 119 in number ( 1850 A.D.), 
patfika, or painted wooden covers (1200 A.D.) for the protection 
of MSS, wooden boxes, and boxes made from papier-mache for 
safe keeping of MSS carved MSS and a manuscript wirtten on 
home-made paper (1300 A.D.), illuminated manuscripts, and the 
like. These invaluable articles are kept in show-cases for the benefit 
of interested observers. Continuous additions to these exhibits 
would be helped by having a separate and independent structure 
for storage and display. 

Present Programme of Publications 

At present there are about six G.O.S. titles under print. 
Generally, every year about four proposals of G. O. S. prints are 
being approved by the Publication Board of the M.S. University 
of Baroda. 

Publication of Critical Edition of Valmiki Rdmdyana has won 
this Institute world-wide reputation. 

After the completion of the Rdmdyana Project a special U.G.C. 
Committee visited the Institute to evaluate the labour behind 
Rdmdyana. The members of the Committee were deeply impressed 
by the expertise with which the textual reconstruction was done. 
It was suggested that the trained team of the Ramayana unit be 
maintained to take up new projects of preparing critical editions of 
nationally important epics. Thus the scheme of Vifnupurana was 
taken up. After five years, the State Government of Gujarat was 
also convinced of the great value of this scheme and agreed to 
make the Department permanent within the framework of the 
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Oriental Institute, thereby enhancing the status of the Institute. 
The work of Vifnupurana is now complete, to be published shortly 
in two volumes. Our next project is to prepare a Critical Edition 
of the highly popular national epic, Markandeya Purana. 

Future Plan 

About fifty works are entrusted to different scholars to be 
published under G.O.S. in the near future. A total of fifteen books 
has been approved by Shri Sayaji Sahitya Mala Committee to 
be published under the G.O.S. and allied series. 

The Oriental Institute must preserve on priority the priceless 
treasure of rare, ancient manuscripts through microfilm copies. 
Every endeavour has to be made to implement the programme of 
publication under different series and reprinting of 122 out-of-print 
G.O.S. titles still in great demand. We have been approaching 
various funding agencies, like the State Government, the Central 
Government, the U.G.C., the Gujarat Sahitya Akademy, the Rash- 
triya Sanskrit Samsthana and the like, for essential financial 
provision. The possibility is also being explored of suitable endow¬ 
ment from the ample resources of the Ford Foundation and the 
UNESCO. 

Adequate funds forthcoming, the Institute can be developed 
into a Centre of South Asian Studies, comprising Sinology, Tibeto- 
logy, Zen Buddhism, Persian and Arabic Studies, including the 
language, literature and philosophy of our neighbouring countries. 



INDOLOGICAL STUDIES IN AUSTRALIA 

S. Arasaratnam 


npHE tradition of interest in India, its history, society and culture, 
as evident in Australian intellectual life goes back to the 19th 
Century when the Australian colonies and the Indian subcontinent 
were all part of the British Empire. This imperial affiliation gave 
Australians a consciousness of India through commercial, military 
naval and administrative contacts and through the sharing of com¬ 
mon British institutions. 

The large metropolitan Australian universities of Sydney and 
Melbourne were founded about the same time as the Universities 
in the Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. In 
these Universities, the study of India was initiated as part of imperial 
history and the story of the expansion of the British Empire. A few 
scholars of the classics and philology showed early beginnings of an 
interest in the classical languages of India and the Indo-European 
civilizations. Yet these were individual concern and right up to the 
Second World War Australian academic syllabuses were oriented to 
European, specifically British, studies. 

After the Second World War, there was a tremendous expansion 
of University education, from the 1950s onwards. The old Univer¬ 
sities expanded their coverage creating new disciplines and providing 
greater depth to the old. A number of new Universities were created 
that were more innovative and specialised in areas not traditionally 
pursued. Also this period saw an awareness of Australia’s place in 
the world and a desire to get out of the exclusive cultural and intel¬ 
lectual dependence on Britain. As the continent of Asia entered 
a new and exciting phase of development after ridding itself of 
colonial rule, there was a great need on the part of Australia, as of 
the western world, to understand and to participate in this develop¬ 
ment. This was the background to a boom of Asian studies and 
Indian studies began to take off as part of this boom. 

The development in Indological studies went on both along what 
may be called the traditional path of language, literature, historical 
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and philosophical studies and as concomitant to the growth of the 
new disciplines of sociology, anthropology, political science and 
economics. There had been an old but not widespread tradition of 
studies in Sanskrit language and literature and their place in the 
understanding of Indian society and culture. As noted earlier, this 
was associated with the growth of scholarship in classical languages, 
literature and philology as it had been in European academic 
learning. In the older Australian universities, a few academics 
brought with them this tradition of inquiry into Indo-European 
cultural phenomena and introduced it in their own universities. 
The teaching of Sanskrit as part of University studies was begun 
in Sydney and Melbourne and then extended to the Universities of 
Queensland, Tasmania, New England, Newcastle, the Australian 
National University and La Trobe University. In all these, 
undergraduate courses at various levels were taught and in some 
advanced and postgraduate studies in Sanskrit had been adopted. 
Later on, modern Indian Languages like Bengali and Hindi 
were taught in the Universities of Melbourne and Sydney. 
There are now moves to extend language teaching to other 
Universities. 

The development of studies of Indian society at University level 
that went on from the 1960s to the present has taken various forms 
and we will proceed below to identify the avenues and disciplines 
through which these studies are pursued. The origin and evolution 
of Indian civilization have always been a matter of abiding interest 
and, because of its importance in the progress of human knowledge, 
courses that study it in depth are offered in a number of universities. 
These courses cover the early beginnings of civilization on the 
sub-continent—the Indus Valley cultures, the megalithic cultures of 
peninsular India—and examine their rise, evolution and decline or 
absorption. The birth of Indo-Aryan civilization is treated as an 
important element in understanding Indian culture and the Vedic 
culture in all its stages is studied intensively. An important com¬ 
ponent of these courses is examination of the development of the 
religious traditions of India. There is particular interest in the 
subject among Australian undergraduates. The two major Indian 
religions—Hinduism and Buddhism—are studied in some depth 
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with attention to their doctrinal content, the slow evolution of 
sectarian interpretations and, in the case of Buddhism, its assimila¬ 
tion within the wider embrace of Hinduism. The major texts, in 
English translation, are used in these classes—The Vedas, 
Upanisads, Bhaghavad Gita, the Nikayas and Suttas. The intro¬ 
duction of Islam into India is studied and some attempt made to 
understand its fundamental tenets. Students are also introduced 
to other Indian religions, such as Jainism and Sikhism. 

In these general civilization courses, a historical approach is taken 
to trace political, social and cultural evolution through the major 
stages. Thus the consolidation of state power under the Mauryas 
is studied in depth, along with the particular relationship between 
Buddhism and State power under the Emperor Asoka. The next 
stage of political consolidation and cultural achievement under the 
Guptas is also treated in detail, combining this with its significance 
in the evolution of a Hindu cultural synthesis in the Gangetic plain. 
In the post-Gupta period, attention is paid to the Dravidian regions 
and the spread of Brahmanical Hinduism to the Southern lands. 
In the next stage of chronological evolution, commonly referred to 
as the medieval or feudal period, such themes as the growth of 
Puranic Hinduism, the rise of the temple cult and temple feudalism 
and political disintegration are analysed. In the final stage of 
precolonial political development, the Islamic conquests and the 
founding of Islamic empires are dealt with, and the Mughal Empire 
is studied in depth in relation to its administrative consolidation 
and cultural integration. 

In these courses, the students are provided with a sound foundation 
in the understanding of pre-colonial Indian society, culture and 
political institutions. Very often these foundation studies stimulate 
the interest of a number of students in further study of India and in 
travel to experience for themselves some of the phenomena they 
studied in the classroom. Even to those not choosing to continue 
further study, these courses contribute to their education and to 
their understanding of cultural diversity and pluralism in what is 
now becoming a multi-cultural society in Australia. There is a 
constant flow of this knowledge into the school curriculum, where 
teachers who have studied India in their university courses use it in 
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their instruction in social science courses, which are also increas¬ 
ingly introducing primary and secondary school pupils to cultural 
diversity. 

By way of research in these aspects of Indian studies, a few 
academics pursue as their specialization the investigation of various 
aspects of religious and cultural tradition. These scholars are well 
versed in the classical languages—Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit—and 
research in ancient texts, translating and editing them. Australian 
Sanskritists, Pali and Tibetan scholars, have been responsible for 
the publication of several such texts. Using these literary skills, 
there is also research done in interpreting religious ideas, philosophy 
and culture. Out of this research have emanated monographs and 
papers on a variety of themes, published both in India and in inter¬ 
national journals devoted to Asia. The collaborative work of these 
scholars has been advanced by the convening of important inter¬ 
national conferences. To name a few of these in the recent past. 
International Congress of Orientalists, International Conference 
on Traditional Medicine and World Sanskrit Congress. 

Apart from these studies falling within the purview of traditional 
Indology, Indian studies of broader ordinates flourish in a 
number of other disciplines. History is the most pervasive of 
these and contributes, as noted above, to an understanding of 
traditional, pre-colonial Indian culture. In a more intensive way, 
History explores the modern developmentsinthe Indian subcontinent, 
the growth of imperialism, the transformation of society under 
imperial rule and the birth and consolidation of nationalism. These 
are by far the most popular studies of India, creating great student 
interest and are pursued to advanced stage at a very high standard. 
Most Australian Universities offer courses on modern India and 
students are familiar with the latest research on 19th and 20th 
Century India. Of particular interest here is the fact that the 
brighter and more motivated students go ahead to research on 
these aspects and produce dissertations which study in depth 
specific aspects. The rise and growth of nationalism in India 
and the careers of prominent nationalists is seen to be of particular 
interest to Australian students. Students are particularly fascinated 
by Gandhi and a number of them have produced specialised 
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dissertations on various aspects of Gandhi’s career. Those 
students who have chosen to research modern India travel to 
India at great expense to themselves and work in libraries and 
archives in that country. 

Australian historians of India have made major contributions to 
Indian studies by their writings and their participation in inter¬ 
national conferences. One of the strongest areas of research is 
study of the nationalist movement and the Gandhian struggle 
against British rule. A number of colloquia on these topics have 
been held in Australia and the conference papers have been published 
as major contributions to the subject. More recently, scholars have 
developed interest in the study of the last stage of British rule in 
India, the process of the transfer of power and the interaction 
between the major British and Indian elements. They have offered 
important reinterpretations of these phenomena. 

Indian maritime and commercial contacts across the oceans 
have been studied by some historians who have produced a number 
of monographs and articles. Australian academics organised and 
hosted two major international conferences on Indian Ocean studies 
that helped to project inter-disciplinary and integrated approaches 
to the role of India in the Indian Ocean, region. 

The lively growth of social sciences in the 1960s to the 1980s 
spilled over into Indian studies and directed several Australian 
social scientists to the study of Indian phenomena. The disciplines 
of sociology and anthropology have extended into the study of 
Indian society at undergraduate and research level. Undergraduate 
courses on Indian society studying caste, its origins and its modern 
ramifications have been developed in a number of universities. 
Political scientists have developed courses on Indian political and 
social theories and the study of India’s political evolution after 
independence towards a multi-party democracy. The functioning of 
the world’s largest democracy, the electoral process, party system 
and parliamentary government are analysed in a variety of courses. 
The economic and social modernization of India is studied in courses 
in Economics and Geography. To the economists, the study of 
Indian experience in economic growth is interesting as illustrating 
the application of economic theory. Of particular interest is Indian 
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agriculture, the Green Revolution, land reforms and the drive to 
selfsufficiency in food. All these are studied at various levels. 

In all these disciplines, a number of academics are engaged in 
research and publication. Australian political scientists have written 
profusely on Indian politics, administration and international 
relations. Sociologists and social anthropologists have been respon¬ 
sible for research in Indian society, regional studies of caste, urbani¬ 
zation and demography, health, disease and nutrition. They regu¬ 
larly undertake field work in India for long periods, many of them 
learn Indian languages in order to be able to conduct field investiga¬ 
tions on their own. Likewise, Australian economists have produced 
studies of the Indian economy, its major trends after Independence 
and its present position in the world context. Australian geographers 
have studied and written about the physical features, climate and 
regional developments. 

A leading forum of interest and achievements in research in Indian 
Studies is the South Asian Studies Association, the premier body 
that brings together all those academics pursuing studies on India 
through various disciplines. The Association holds a major biennial 
conference where a number of research papers on South Asia are 
presented in appropriate panels. In the intervening periods, there 
are smaller assemblies, in different parts of Australia on specific 
themes. A prominent academic specialist from India is invited to 
the biennial meeting to deliver a keynote address to the Association. 
The Association publishes a journal, South Asia, which has already 
developed into an important international outlet for research on 
South Asia. The Australian Association of Sanskrit Studies which 
brings together Sanskrit scholars of Australia is affiliated to the 
International Association of Sanskrit Studies. The Association will 
host the next World Sanskrit Conference in Melbourne in 1994. 

In conclusion, reference should be made to voluntary organizations 
devoted to the study and dissemination of knowledge on India. The 
most prominent of these being the Ramakrishna Sarada Vedanta 
Society of New South Wales. It has an ashram near Sydney where 
it trains Australian novitiates in Vedanta and yoga disciplines. 
Its monks and nuns hold retreats, visit various cities conducting 
lectures on Indian philosophy and widely distribute literature on 
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these themes. There are other cultural organizations also devoted to 
Indology. There are a number of other bodies of Indian origin, 
such as the Society for Krishna Consciousness, Hare Krishna 
Society and Ananda Marg. All of these are actively engaged in the 
practice and study of aspects of Indian religious experience. There 
are then the Buddhist Societies which also run ashrams, study 
circles and retreats devoted to the study and practice of Buddha 
Dhamma. 



INDOLOGICAL STUDIES AND RESEARCH 
PROJECTS IN THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE 
CALCUTTA 

Dileep Kumar Kanjilal 


tn laying the foundation stone of the Government Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, the primary objective declared was the cultivation of 
‘Hindu Literature’, but the ultimate aim was the ‘gradual diffusion 
of European knowledge among the Indians’. The contribution of 
the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, towards the renaissance of India is 
well-known. Confronted with the opposition of Lord Macaulay 
and other Europeans determined to discontinue the study of Sanskrit 
Mahamohopadhyaya Premchand Tarkavagisa wrote to H. H. 
Wilson : 

Golasridirghikayah bahuvitapitale kolikata nagaryam 
Nihsango vartate Samskrtapathanagrhakyah Kurangah Krsangah ; 
Hastam tam Vidhrtakharasaro mekale (Macaulay) Vyadharajah 
Sasru vrute bho bho Vilsana (Wilson) mahabhaga mam 

raksa raksa 


With almost prophetic wisdom Wilson replied : 

Nispistapi paran padahatisataih sasvad bahupraninam 
Santaptapi karaih sahasrakiranenagnisphulingogamaih 
Chagadyaisca vivardhitapi bahusah mrstapi kuddalakaih 
Durva na mryate krsapi nitaram dhaturdaya durbale 

History has justified the prophetic vision of Wilson. For over long 
166 years Sanskrit College, Calcutta, has acted as driving power 
behind the dissemination of India’s cultural heritage not only in 
India but throughout the world. In the early 20th Century, the 
activities of the Sanskrit College were mainly confined to the impart¬ 
ing of Gastric knowledge to students of Sanskrit. A generation 
was thus created of Oriental scholars who spread out all over the 
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country carrying the message received from their alma mater. In the 
first few years since the inception, the Sanskrit College was devoted 
to the creation of traditional scholars in different fields of Oriental 
learning. Academic contributions in the form of treatises, compila¬ 
tions or literary expositions were a matter of individual enterprise 
and the most outstanding contributions of MM Haraprasad Sastri, 
Premchand Tarkavagis, Taranath Tarkavachaspati, Satis ChVidya- 
bhusan and Dr S. N. Dasgupta—all distinguished luminaries of the 
Sanskrit College were the r esult of sustained and concentrated 
labour. State patronage before Independence was rare and the 
advance of Sanskrit College in the cultural arena of India was 
mostly through individual enterprise, occasionally backed by 
personal endowment. A major change in the set-up of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College was effected in 1949 when the general Anglo- 
Sanskrit teaching wing of the College was merged with the Presi¬ 
dency College and Government created a Research Dept for Post- 
Graduate Trainining with a Research Publication Unit under the 
supervision of the Principal of the Sanskrit College. This heralded 
the dawn of a new era in Oriental Studies in the post-partition 
academic life of West Bengal. While teaching in the Tol and the 
Anglo-Sanskrit Departments continued under galaxies of scholars 
assembled from different parts of India, the distinctive genius of 
educated Bengalis started registering its impact through Research 
publications since 1950. The publication wing under the dynamic 
guidance of Principal Dr Gaurinath Sastri (1957-67) ushered in a 
new era of collective endeavour in research. The Research Publica¬ 
tion Branch of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, has so far brought 
about 40 original texts, 86 studies, 7 lexicons, one Commemoration 
volume and 70 volumes of the Journal Our Heritage, the Bulletin 
of the Department of Post-Graduate Training and Research. The 
following numerical break-up will give an idea of how the traditional 
wisdom of Bengal found expression in these years : 

Texts on the Vedas and the Brahmanas—4 ; Vedanga—2 ; Upani- 
sads—3 ; Nyaya—12 ; Grammar (studies)— 2 ; Kavya—4 ; Alam- 
kara—5 ; Astika Darsana—7 ; Nastika Darsana—2 ; Buddhist 
Avadana Texts—3 ; Smrti—6 ; Studies on Metrics—2 ; Music—1 ; 
Descriptive Catalogue—2 ; Epigraphy and Inscription—4 ; Lin- 
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guistics and Phonology—4 ; Descriptive History of Sanskrit Col¬ 
lege—2 ; Science and Religion—6 ; Tantra and Religious History 
—6 ; Lexicon—7 ; Analytical studies on the Vedas—8 ; Studies on 
Smrti, (kavya) Literature, Pali poetics—20 ; Buddhism, History of 
S. E. Asia and Miscellaneous topics—in print—16 or so. 

The most outstanding contribution of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College includes celebrated works like the text of the Paippalada- 
samhita in two parts and The Chandogya Brdhmana with the com¬ 
mentary of Gunavifnu by Prof. Durgamohan Bhattacharyya, The 
Studies on the Puranas and on the Upapuranas by Dr R. C. Hazra, 
The Jottings on Metrics by Prof. S. P. Bhattacharyya, Reconstruction 
of the Abhijhanasakuntalam by Dr D. K. Kanjilal and the Samskr- 
tadigvijaya by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. 

The well-known eulogy of Bengal 

‘Kavyesu komaladhiyo vayameva nanye 
Tarkesu karkaSadhiyo vayameva nanye. 

Tantresu yantritadhiyo vayameva nanye 
Krsnesu samyatadhiyo vayameva nanye.’ 

seems to have been justified if we take into account the Tattvacint- 
amaniwith Mathuri tika of MM Kalipada Tarkacharya, the Sabdasa- 
aktiprakasika of Madhusudan Nyayacharya, the Ksanabhahgavddah 
by Pandit Vidhubhusana Bhattacharyya, and the work Dhvamas- 
janyabhavayon karyakdranarahasyam by Pandit Nanigopal Tarka- 
tirtha — Anumitermanasatvavicarafr by Harirama Tarkalamkara, 
a teacher of Gadadhara, based on a rare 17th Century manuscript, 
belonging to the Calcutta Sanskrit College and edited by Dr G. N. 
Sastri, is a work of the highest merit of which Bengal can justly 
be proud. Ancient use of the word ‘ komala ’ in literature acquires 
contemporary significance in the outstanding work on music by 
Prof. G. G. Mukherjee. A new field in the study of grammar was 
opened up by the ‘Philosophy of Word and Meaning’ by Dr G. N. 
Sastri; serious studies on metrics have been continued in the Pras- 
tdracintdmani, a work on metrical modifications in their mathema¬ 
tical base and the Chcmdahsutrabha§yaraja, a commentary on 
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Pingala by Mrs K. M. Kanjilal, the initiative of Prof. K. C. Shastri’s 
‘Bengal’s Contribution on Sanskrit Grammar’ is carried forward in 
the proposed publication of Maitreya Raksita’s Tantrapradipa. 
The glittering treasure of philosophical texts in Vedanta has been 
enriched through Pandit Srimohan Tarkatirtha’s Advaitamatasa- 
mik$d and the Dictionary of Philosophical Terms (the Darsanakosa ) 
compiled jointly by Pandit Srimohan Tarkatirtha and Dinesh 
Chandra Sastri. The two works on Tantra entitled Tantra o Aga- 
masasirer Digdarsana and Bharatiya Sddhanar Dhara by MM 
Gopinath Kaviraj, the unique exposition on the texts of Veda by 
Srimat Anirvan entitled Veda-Mimamsa and the work on poetics, 
Kavyaprakasa with Sridharitika by Prof. S. P. Bhattacharyya 
and the Vyaktiviveka by Principal Visnupada Bhattacharyya are 
valuable additions to the treasures of Bengal’s intellectual triumph. 

The relation between science and religion as viewed from the 
traditional Indian view-point has been ably put forth by Swami 
Pratyagananda Sarasvati in the two works Vade o Vijhana and 
Parana o Vijhana Bengal’s age-old heritage in Smrti has found 
expression in Pandit Narayana Smrtitirtha’s Naradasmrti and 
Bhutanatha Saptatirtha’s Commentary of the Medhatithibha$ya 
in 3 Vols. and also in the painstaking analysis of Dr J. Ganguly’s 
Dharmaiastra in Mithila. Mention must be made of Prof. Kalikumar 
Duttasastri’s Bengal’s Contribution to Sanskrit Literature which 
makes a brilliant survey not only of the publications of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College but also of other scholars and learned bodies of 
Bengal during the last 100 years. 

This brief outline of the manifold projects undertaken by the 
Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta, could not possibly include 
all the scholarly work that deserves notice. In spite of occasional 
vicissitudes, the College tries gallantly to bear the mantle of Pandit 
Isvarachandra Vidyasagara. Let us hope that the light that shines 
from the Sanskrit College Research Dept, will gradually lend splen¬ 
dour to the whole of the Indological world. 



THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE : PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 

S. D. Laddu 


Introduction 

hphe Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (BORI), Pune, was 
founded on 6th July 1917 to commemorate the life and works 
of Sir Ramakrishan Gopal Bhandarkar, who may be fittingly regard¬ 
ed as one of the distinguished pioneers of scientific Orientology in 
our country. The event was planned to synchronize with that 
savant’s eightieth birth anniversary. 

The Institute is a public organization registered under Act XXI 
of 1860 and is administered by a Regulating Council duly elected by 
the General Body of members (numbering 1035 as on 31.3.1991) 
and an Executive Board elected by the Regulating Council. It is 
partially supported by annual grants sanctioned by the Maharashtra 
Government which nominates five representatives on the Regulating 
Council and two on the Executive Board. The Institute receives 
grants from the Government of India and the University Grants 
Commission for specific research projects. 

It would be worthwhile here to go briefly into the course of 
events that culminated into the establishment of this Institute. 


Origin 

In the cultural history of India, increasing contacts with Western 
scientific thought in the latter half of the nineteenth century brought 
about a renaissance, characterized by a universal urge to rediscover 
the cultural heritage of the land and to reinterpret it in true spirit. 
In the field of Sanskrit studies a new group of men was then growing 
up in India who entered at once on the intellectual inheritance of 
Europe and a new and most promising school of Sanskrit studies 
was springing up 1 . Among the pioneers who promoted the intellec¬ 
tual revival of India, Pt. Ishvarchandra Vidyasagar, Dr Rajendralal 
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Mitra, Dr R. C. Dutt, and Dr Bhau Daji, together with Prof. R. G. 
Bhandarkar from Western India, must be regarded as out¬ 
standing. 

Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar's Contributions 

The contribution made by Professor R. G. Bhandarkar to 
Orientology was many-sided—as Historian, Philologist, Educa¬ 
tionist and Philosopher. Generations of students in many countries 
remember him for his two books on Sanskrit Grammar, which have 
richly served their primary object and University students of Sans¬ 
krit have also been familiar with his masterly Wilson Philological 
Lectures on Sanskrit, and the Derived Languages, which present a 
comprehensive sketch of the linguistic development from the Old 
Indo-Aryan, through the Middle Indo-Aryan, down to the New 
Indo-Aryan languages of India. Apart from the variety of his 
monumental treatises on history, religion and linguistics, however, 
Bhandarkar’s sterling contribution to modern Indian scholarship 
was his constant advocacy and lucid exposition of the critical, 
comparative and historical methods of inquiry to be employed in 
all types of investigation. 

Bhandarkar’s speeches and writings in this context deeply imprs- 
sed the young generation of scholars. And their constructive lines 
of thinking as well as sustained and animated endeavour ultimately 
took a tangible shape in the establishment on the 6th July, 1917 
of an Oriental Research Institute in Pune on a small piece of land 
amidst beautiful surroundings, proudly proclaiming the name of 
Bhandarkar. This was in grateful recognition of his lifelong services 
in placing Sanskrit studies in India within the widely “accepted 
scientific discipline of critical scholarship. On the same occasion, 
a Commemoration Volume was also presented to Bhandarkar 
(who completed eighty years on the day) containing 40 research 


1. Reportedly contained in a passage from Max Muller, as quoted by J. M. 
Yajnik at the Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society held on 4.11.1879. Vide Proceedings of the BBRAS (Jan. 1878—Dec. 
1880), pp. xli-xlii, appended to JBBRAS, Vol. XIV (1978-80). 
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articles from renowned scholars of diverse nationalities, which was 
an eloquent testimony to the esteem and affection in which the 
venerable Orientalist was held all over the world. 

Early History 

Several factors combined to give the new Institute a propitious 
start. On the very day of its Inauguration, Bhandarkar presented 
to the Institute his magnificent personal Library—a veritable bhan- 
dara of Oriental books and research journals. Next year (on 
13.9.1918), the then Government of Bombay transferred to this 
Institute its precious collection of over 20,000 Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Manuscripts preserved till then at the Deccan College. These were 
originally acquired through strenuous tours by Bxihler, Bhandarkar, 
Peterson Kielhorn, Ghate, Kathavate, etc. Management of the 
well-known Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, was also transferred 
to the Institute. 

This marked partial fulfilment of the intention of the founders 
to make the new Institute ‘a rallying point for all research activities 
in Oriental subjects ... so that it may not be hereafter possible to 
complain that it was for lack of means—lack of the necessary books 
or MSS or references—that a particular research work could not 
be completed. 3 

No wonder, therefore, that the newly-founded Institute felt 
encouraged to launch energetically on a variety of academic projects, 
fortunately with Bhandarkar living to watch and guide its steps 
for a further eight years. 

All-India Oriental Conference 

The idea of establishing the Indian Oriental Conference (as it was 
then called) originated from an urge to have a permanent national 
forum for co-ordinating and promoting scholarly pursuits through¬ 
out India in the field of Oriental studies. As the General President 
of its First Session organised in Pune (Nov., 1919), Bhandarkar, 
in his Inaugural Address (his last literary testament) drew pointed 


2. Report of the Working Committee from July 1915 to September 1918 
(P. 13), appended to ABORI Vol. 1 (1920). 
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attention to the right attitude in research and pleaded for the spirit 
of free East-West co-operation, referring, in this context, to Acarya 
Garga quoted by Varahamihira, 3 as affirming that even the ‘ Yavanas ’ 
(broadly : all types of foreigners), among whom science is well 
cultivated, deserve high respect which is due to the Ijtsis. 

The central office of this (later known as) All-India Oriental 
Conference (AIOC) came to be located (on 31.12.1943) at the 
BORI. Its Sessions continue to be held every two years in different 
centres of learning rotating all over India, and follow the general 
pattern of the First (Pune) Session in respect of structured pro¬ 
ceedings. The Proceedings of each Session are published by the 
BORI, and (upto now) four Volumes of Index to the papers sub¬ 
mitted at the Conference sessions upto 1982 have been competently 
edited by Prof. K. V. Sarma. 

Research Journal: The Annals 

Another bold decision involving great responsibility was taken 
to publish a periodical devoted solely to the records of original 
researches in Oriental subjets carried on by scholars. Accordingly, 
the ‘Journal Department’ came into existence on 1.4.1919, and the 
first volume of the Annals came out in 1920. Since then, it has 
uninterruptedly maintained utmost regularity of publication with 
high standard of printing accuracy, and, above all, the level of its 
research contributions. (The last volume published so far is no. 71 
for the year 1990). 

The Mahabharata Project 

The need of preparing a critical and illustrated edition of the 
Mahabharata was broached first by the enlightened chief of Aundh 
Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi in July 1918 at a meeting 
presided over by Bhandarkar, and from him also came the offer to 
contribute a lakh of Rupees towards the expenses of producing the 
special edition. The idea was heartily approved at the meeting 
and was blessed by Bhandarkar himself who also indicated the 
outline of the enterprise. Thus this Department came into existence 


3. Brliatsarhhita II. 15. 
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on i.4.1919, with Bhandarkar ‘setting the work a-going’ by writing, 
on the first collation sheet, (on that auspicious New Year Day of the 
Hindu calendar as observed in Maharashtra), the first verse of the 
Mahabharata containing the salutation. And thus began the gigantic 
task which was to meet the highest standards of modern critical 
scholarship. 

Library 

The nucleus of the Institute’s library represented by Bhandarkar’s 
initial gift of his personal collection has by now grown into a pre¬ 
cious stock of about 82,000 volumes. A large share of it came as 
generous gifts by scholars of their private collections. 4 Governments 
of various countries including Siam, China, Burma, Japan and 
Korea have also enriched the Institute’s library with their (five) 
Sets of the Tripitaka. The library also receives regularly about 250 
Research Journals, some on exchange basis. The library can be 
freely consulted by anyone interested and there is usually a con¬ 
tinuous stream of scholars visiting the library. 

Press 

The Institute has its own press (1925) and printing machine 
(1962). Accuracy in printing of the publications of the Institute 
is thus ensured through the efficiency and co-operation of the staff 
at the Press. 

Guest House 

A small guest house was constructed at the Institute in 1932 
through a munificent donation from the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
It thus becomes possible for the Institute to offer accommodation 
to visiting scholars (Indian or foreign) for short stays. 

MAJOR ACTIVITIES 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute normally works 
through its five main Departments : (1) Mahabharata Research 

4. Such as those by Prof. P.K. Gode, Dr A. D. Pusalkar, Prof. Mrs. B. Hei- 
mann, Prof. R. P. Patwardhan, Prof. K. V. Abhyankar, Ach. V. P. Limaye, Prof. 
R.D.Laddu, Shri B. P. Bahirat, Prof. R. S. Walimbe, Amarendra Gadgil, 
P. Y. Deshpande, A. R. Deshpande (‘Anil’) and Dr S. V. Sohoni. 
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Unit, (2) Manuscripts, (3) Publication, (4) Post-graduate and Re¬ 
search, and (5) Prakrit Dictionary. 

Mahabharata 

The reasons for undertaking the gigantic entriprise of publishing a 
critical and illustrated edition of the Mahabharata were obvious. This 
great Epic, the biggest single literary work known to man, consisting 
of one lakh stanzas and hence called the Satasahasrl Samhitd, being 
an ediying chronicle of the human mind, this ‘Fifth Veda’ has been 
truly described by H. Oldenberg as the work in which breathe the 
united soul of India and the individual souls of her people. How¬ 
ever, it has been transmitted through a bewildering varieties of 
versions and subversions, without any special care taken to guard 
the text against corruption. Because of this confused and uncritical 
diversification of the text, a sense of hesitation and frustration was 
apparent in the writings of early scholars on the grand Epic. An 
edition was actually projected by Winternitz partially to meet this 
need and the Sanskrit Epic Text Society was formed for the purpose. 
Unfortunately it could not assume any active role. 

There were distinct advantages—from the points of availability 
of the material and existence of experts in various scripts, etc.—for 
the work being done in India. The ambition of the Institute was to 
produce an edition which would meet all the requirements of critical 
scholarship. Then through infinite labour and precision, the entire 
text was sifted from a minimum of ten and a maximum of sixty 
MSS written in seven to ten scripts, and including the hitherto 
unutilized Kashmiri and Nepali versions. The edition presented 
‘in one place, in an orderly sequence, the whole chequered history 
of Mahabharata textual tradition’. 

The text that was then critically reconstructed could claim to 
be the core and essence of all the extant MSS of the Epic, having 
cleansed the text of trivial modern accretions and obvious errors 
and also having rescued many authentic archaisms from undeserved 
oblivion. 5 Thfc methodology of textual criticism adopted has been 
set forth in detail in the Prolegomena of the Adiparvan by V. S. 


5. Set Souvenir of the Completion of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata , 
p. 5f. 
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Sukthankar and in the Introductions of various other Parvans 
by their editors. The edition was adorned with 48 magnificent 
illustrations prepared by the Raja of Aundh himself. 

On its international Editorial Board worked not less than fifteen 
renowned scholars, the General Editors being Prof. V. S. Sukthankar, 
S. K. Belvalkar and P. L. Vaidya in succession. 

The edition met with a chorus of approbation all over the world 
as ‘just what we want’ (H. Jacobi) for its wisely devised plan of 
editing, and was said ‘to inaugurate a new epoch in the history of 
Indian lore and Indian philology’ (Sten Konow). 

Completion of this great literary project (19 volumes with 13,000 
demiquarto pages) was announced at a special function presided 
over by Rashtrapati Dr S. Radhakrishnan on 22.9.1966. A critical 
edition of the Harivamia was also made ready in 1971. This was 
followed by 6 volumes of the Pratlka-Index for the critical text. 
The Institute is now occupied with the last item in the great project, 
namely, the Epilogue, about wlich more below. 

Descriptive Catalogue of MSS 

Since the Government handed over to the Institute its entire 
precious collection of about 20,000 MSS, written on birch bark, 
palm-leaf and paper, this Department has been looking after the 
preservation, lending out and cataloguing of these as also of about 
7,000 more which have since been acquired by the Institute’s Scholars. 

These cover a wide variety of subjects and branches of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit literatures including the Technical Sciences. Among 
some unique MSS from this collection are the illustrated MSS 
of the Bhagavata-Purana, Shahnama of Firdausi, Sivalllamrta, the 
birch-bark MSS of the Rgveda (used by Max Muller for his edition), 
and an early 14th century paper manuscript. 

So far, 31 volumes of the Descriptive Catalogues of Manuscripts 
have been published by the Institute, and preparation of 8 to 10 
more is contemplated. Microfilming of all the MSS has recently 
commenced under the auspices of the Govt, of India. 

Scholars in India and outside have been assiduously making 
use of these MSS, and the serivee being rendered by the Institute 
in this regard has been commended as prompt and exemplary. 
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Publications 

The Institute conducts the following series of Publications : 

Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series ; Government Oriental 
Series ; Bhandarkar Oriental Series ; Post-Graduate and Research 
Dept. Series ; Research Unit Series ; Descriptive Catalogue of 
Government Manuscripts ; Annals of the Institute ; Proceedings 
of the AIOC sessions and Miscellaneous Publications. 

The Catalogue of the Institute’s publications comprises nearly 
250 titles, some of the more important being: 

The Collected Works of R. G. Bhandarkar (4 volumes) ; History 
of Dharmasastra (5 volumes by P. V. Kane) ; Kielhorn’s editions 
of the Vydkarana-Mahabhasya (3 Vols.) ; P. L. Vaidya’s edition of 
the Prakrit Grammar of Hemacandra, ; U. M. Daudpota’s edition 
of the Tarikh-i-Sind, ; K. V. Abhyankar’s edition of the Paribhd- 
fasamgraha, ; Devanagari editions of the Dhammasangani and the 
A(thasalini by P. V. Bapat & R. D. Vadekar ; Progress of Indie 
Studies edited by R. N. Dandekar, ; Vedic Bibliography (4 volumes) 
and Harappan Bibliography, both by R. N. Dandekar ; and Annals 
of the BORI (71 volumes), with Special Vols. at the Silver Jubilee, 
Golden Jubilee, Diamond Jubilee, and 150th Birth-Anniversary of 
Bhandarkar. 

Post-Graduate & Research Departments 

The Post Graduate and Research Department of the Institute, 
which was originally affiliated to the University of Bombay, is 
now a recognized Constituent Institution of the University of Pune 
and actively participates in the P. G. Teaching and Research Gui¬ 
dance Programme of the University. Quite a number of visiting 
scholars from various countries have worked in the Research Depart¬ 
ment from time to time. 

The Department is also occupied with its own projects and 
publications. These include, among others, A Critical Edition of 
the Mahabhafyadipika of Bhartrhari which is based on a single 
available manuscript, and the work as carried by a Board of Editors 
for nearly six years since 1.12.84 has been just completed with its 
publication in eight fascicules. 

The Institute periodically organizes learned lectures by guest 
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scholars under six Memorial Lectureships in honour of Prof. P. K. 
Gode, Ach. Dharmananda Kosambi, Prof. P. D. Gune, Pt. Shripad 
Shastri Deodhar, Prof. K. V. Abhyankar and Prof. T. G. Mainkar. 
This lectures are all later published as separate monographs. 

Ever since the passing away of Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar on 
24.8.1925, which was the holy R$ipancami day, the Institute has 
been observing his death anniversary by arranging a Guest Address 
from a renowned scholar, which is later published in the Institute’s 
Annals. 

Prakrit Dictionary 

A project of great linguistic and literary significance which 
the Institute has undertaken recently (on 1.4.1987) is that of A 
Comprehensive Critical Dictionary of Prakrit Languages (with 
special reference to Jaina literature). This Dictionary will be based 
on about 350 works (as against 150 works of the earlier dictionaries), 
and will cover the entire vocabulary of the Prakrits from the earliest 
times to about 1500 A.D. : the number of words the Dictionary 
will contain is estimated to be 1,50,000. The Project has com¬ 
menced with financial help from the Sanmati Teertha, Pune, with 
Prof. A. M. Ghatage as the Chief Editor. 

Epilogue of the Mahabharata 

As soon as the Critical Edition of the Great Epic was completely 
published, it became imperative ‘to assess, in an Epilogue, the net 
gain to Mahabharata scholarship, from the present edition, on 
various questions of form, matter and structure that have engaged 
for over a hundred years generations of scholars in and outside 
India, whose dedicated labour based as they were upon the inade¬ 
quate texts of the Mahabharata then available, will now need 
revision in the light of the findings of the new edition’. 6 

Towards such a comprehensive study of the stage of civilization 
and material and spiritual culture of the age as reflected in the 
Epic, work has begun at the Institute with the Cultural Index of the 
Mahabharata, with Prof. M. A. Mehendale being in charge. Already 


6. S. K. Belvalkar, ‘The Critical Edition of the Mahabharata : Literary and 
Historical Epilogue : Outline Scheme,’ p. 9 from BOR1, Prospectus ... {3rd). 
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a precious volume of material has been garnered and classified, 
which is now being edited through different fascicules. 

Current Programme of Work 

The programme of research and publication, on which the 
Institute proposes to concentrate during the next few years, will 
cover : (1) Epilogue of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata : 
its Cultural Index ; (2) A Comprehensive Critical Dictionary of 
Prakrit Languages ; (3) Descriptive Catalogues of Manuscripts ; 
(4) Critical Editions of Select Works, mainly based on the Manus¬ 
cripts available at the Institute ; (5) Vedic Bibliography, which is a 
continuing research project ; (6) Research Monographs by scholars 
of the Institute ; and (7) Reprint of old publications which are in 
great demand. 

It may as well be noted here that, apart from its active programme 
of research as stated above, the Institute has always been attending 
to continuous queries from various corners on points of literary 
data and information on a number of Oriental subjects, and has 
thereby been serving Indologists as well as the enlightened public 
as a kind of Information Bureau which conformed to the inten¬ 
tions of the founders of the Institute to develop. 7 As a matter of 
fact, not a day of the Director or his colleagues at the Institute 
usually passes without answering some such queries—written or oral. 

In short, the Institute has been effectively playing the role of 
a very significant national and international centre of Indological 
Studies and Research. 

An Overview 

The contributions in the field of Indology which the Institute 
could organize with the high standard it could attain owe primarily 
to the glorious tradition built up of selfless and dedicated scholars 
since the Institute’s foundation. Mention may be made of a few 
among these : Dr V. S. Sukthankar (the first General Editor of the 
Mahabharata, who fixed the text-critical methodology for the 
Epic), Dr S. K. Belvalkar (who further perfected and expanded the 
practical procedure in editing), Dr P. K. Gode (the first Curator 


7, See fn. 2 : pp. 23, 26, 
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who, through nearly 600 research papers, churned out the ocean 
of Manuscripts and reconstructed a vast cultural history of India), 
Bharataratna Dr P. V. Kane (author of the monumental History of 
Dharmasastra), Dr P. L. Vaidya (the doyen of Sanskrit-Prakrit-Pali 
Scholars), Prof K. V. Abhyankar and Ach. V. P. Limaye (the 
eminent Sanskrit Grammarians), Prof P. V. Bapat 8 (the great 
Buddhistic scholar), Prof R. N. Dandekar (a living example of 
discipline and firm dedication over five decades), Dr A. M. Ghatage 
(of vast scholarslip in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Linguistics and Lexicogra¬ 
phy) and Dr M. A. Mehendale (a Vedic and Epic scholar of pene¬ 
trating insights in Linguistics and Mythology). 

No wonder, therefore, that highly respectable personalities 
like Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Patel, Dr Rajendra Prasad, Pandit 
Nehru, H. H. Dalai Lama, Dr Radhakrishnan, Dr Zakir Hussain 
and Shri R. Venkataraman honoured the Institute by their visits 
and encouragement to its work. It may not be out of place here to 
quote Dr Rajendra Prasad’s remark made on 19.11.1954 : ‘The 
scholars of this Institute are known to be proceeding about their 
work so scientifically that every activity of the Institute, particularly 
its many publications, have come to be looked upon as the last 
word in thoroughness. Whether it is the study of old manuscripts 
of a highly abstruse work of literature or the dry and taxing work 
of lexicography, the Bhandarkar Institute has never failed to bring 
to bear its fastidious standards of efficiency and thoroughness on it’. 

On the occasion of its Amrta-mahotsava due in 1992, the Institute 
reasonably looks forward with fervent hope and modest confidence 
to a far more active and fruitful career from the rising generation 
of scholars in the years to come. (In this, the Pole Star of Bhandarkar 
is sure to guide their progress). 


8, Prof, P, V. Bapat in his 95th year, passed away on the 3rd November, 1991, 
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ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, MYSORE 

K. Rajagopalachar 


A ny monument, while necessarily speaking for itself, also bear 
testimony to the men behind it. The Oriental Research Institutes 
as a pioneer institution in the country has been contributing to the 
spread of knowledge ever since its inception. There is hardly a 
scholar in Sanskrit who has not made appropriate use of the manus¬ 
cripts treasured here for creative and critical work. It is an inter¬ 
nationally reputed institution attracting oriental scholars from 
all over the world. Thanks to the persistent effort of the scholarly 
members, the Institute has been able to preserve about 65,000 
manuscripts. Very recently, in the months of October and November 
of 1990, nearly one thousand manuscripts have been added on to 
the accumulated treasure bringing the total to 66,000. 

The inspiration of the staff of the Institute is sustained by the 
noble objectives with which it was founded as early as in 1891 by 
His Highness (Late) Sri Chamaraja Woodeyar, ruler of the erst¬ 
while State of Mysore. The Institute was housed originally in the 
Jubilee Hall which was built to commemorate the completion of 
twenty five years of the reign of Queen Victoria. The Institute no 
doubt gained by the driving power of the literary strivings of Mr 
Rice who endeavoured to collect manuscripts and inscriptions. But 
it also helped to a large extent the orderly preservation of manus¬ 
cripts. The list of publications hitherto undertaken will clearly show 
how the Institute has zealously worked to preserve our national 
heritage and culture. The Institute which celebrated the inauguration 
of its centenary on 1 December, 1990 has amply proved what can 
be achieved by dedicated pursuit of corporate goals. Late Sri M. N. 
Krishna Rao, Counsellor to the (then) State Ruler, Late Sri M. 
Hiriyanna, eminent Sanskrit scholar and prolific writer, Late Sri 
A. Mahadevasastri, the first curator, have all rendered singular 
service to the Institute. The untiring and devoted services of A. 
Mahadevasastri and the ever-enthusiastic S. G. Narasimhachar had 
the reward in the establishment and development of a Library with 
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the collection of valuable Sanskrit and Kannada treatises dealing 
with different branches of Indian heritage. Scholars in the past 
primarily insisted on consolidation, co-ordination and co-operation, 
as distinct from the contemporary concentration on personal enter¬ 
prise at the cost of combined endeavour. The Department of 
Archaeology housed in the same building helped, rather than 
hampered, the useful work of collecting manuscripts and inscriptions 
as a complementary pursuit. The editing and publication of books, 
both in Sanskrit and regional languages, progressed on the impartial 
emphasis on merit. The invaluable services rendered by departed 
authorities like Kasturi Pangacharya, Narahari Jois, R. Raghaven- 
drachar, R. Shamasastri, M. M. Lakshmipuran, Srinivasacharya, 
D. L. Narasimhacharya and T. N. Sreekantaiah guarantee that 
their names will shine on the Institute’s Roll of Honour. The 
Bibliotheca Sanskrita and Bibliotheca Karnatika will survive as their 
outstanding contribution commanding respect of generations of 
advanced scholars. Apastambasutra with the commentary of 
Sudarshanacharya was edited and published as early as in 1893. 
Pampa’s Adipurdna was published in 1900 and by 1916 as many 
as 50 Sanskrit works and seven Kannada works were available to 
serve the needs of specialists. The year 1909 will be cherished in 
the annals of the Institute being the year of Dr R. Sharma Sastri’s 
discovery and publication of the Arthasastra of Kaujilya. In 1929, 
the learned scholar published in three volumes the index of words 
found in the ‘Arthasastra ’ along with other 19 Sanskrit and 9 Kan¬ 
nada works. The published volumes stand as monuments to the 
untiring enthusiasm of scholars dedicated to the object of preserving 
for future generations the wisdom of our ancients. 

History of the Institute 

Oriental Research Library, as the present Institute used to be 
known, came under the jurisdiction of the University of Mysore 
established in 1916. A committee consisting of Sriyuths C. R. Reddy, 
M. Hiriyanna, B. M. Sreekantaiah and Navinam Ramanujacharya 
was managing the Library. When A. Mahadevasastri retired in the 
year 1916, till about Sri R. Shamasastri took over as curator, Sri R. 
Raghavendracharya served as the chief officer. By 1918, thousands 
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of manuscripts had been collected and as many as 60 titles had been 
critically edited and published. When Dr Shamasastri retired in 
1929, Sri D. Sreenivasacharya, (father of Sri D. S. Krishnachar, 
Proprietor of Prabha Printing House, widely known for printing 
Sanskrit works), became the ex-officio curator and during his tenure 
five Sanskrit works and three Kannada works had been edited and 
published. Enthusiasm, initiative and drive as evident in the early 
years seemed to be waning under the ad hoc ex-officio system. 
In 1936, Sri D. Srinivasachar, Professor of Sanskrit, retired and Sri 
M. S. Basavalingaiah, assistant curator, was promoted curator of 
the Library. During his term of seven years, 4 Sanskrit works, 
3 Kannada works and a descriptive catalogue of Manuscripts 
on Vedic literature came out. In 1943, with the sad demise of 
Shri Bhasavalingaiah, Sri H. R. Rangaswamy Iyengar became the 
curator. 

The Oriental Library was renamed ‘Oriental Research Institute’ 
on the recommendation made by Late Prof. B. M. Sreekantaiah, 
who headed a committee to suggest measures for improvement. 
Publication of books based on rare manuscripts pertaining to the 
Vedas, Vedanta, Smriti, Ayurveda and other branches of learning 
steadily gained impetus and the committee headed by Mr V. L. 
D’Souza recommended the appointment of a full-time Director in 
the cadre of Senior Professor, and also of research scholars at the 
level of Lecturer/Assistant Professor, with a view to generally 
raising the quality of research and publications. Unfortunately, 
even to this day, ex-officio arrangement has been prevailing due to 
apathy and indifference combined with financial stringency. 

The Institute at present has directed its concentrated effort to 
the discovery and acquisition of rare treasures in its special 
section. The research scholars of the Institute are all involved 
in the task. Even recently, only two or three months back, the 
Institute added not less than a thousand manuscripts to its invaluable 
treasure. The rich tradition which the Institute has built up, right 
from the time of Sri A. Mahadevasastri down to this day, has 
considerably added to its reputation. Thanks to late Dr G. 
Marulasiddaiah, who with his tenacity succeeded in securing 
financial assistance from the (then) Ministry of Education (presently, 
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Ministry of Human Resources Development) to publish the 
volumes of Descriptive Catalogue of the manuscripts and to install 
the shelves and tiers properly to preserve the mansucripts. 

Dr H. P. Malledevaru, who succeeded in 1982 as the Chairman 
of the Department of Sanskrit and ex-officio Director of the Oriental 
Research Institute, successfully brought out eleven more volumes of 
Descriptive catalogues of manuscripts. The two-tier system which 
was introduced during his regime speaks of his zeal and zest for 
innovative approach. One ardently wishes that his dream of a 
separate building for housing the Institute of Sanskrit Studies is 
soon realised. 

Recently, a third tier has been added. As previously pointed out, 
at least one thousand manuscripts have lately been acquired by the 
Institure. Public confidence is rising in the Research Institute as 
doing really useful work. Of the many projects that are contem¬ 
plated, publication of the epics and puranas, forming the corpus of 
India’s glorious culture and rich heritage, at reasonable prices gets 
priority in the Institute’s programme. Some of the books published 
long back have gone out of print and there is urgent need for reprint¬ 
ing. Some of the projects have been left incomplete, for example, 
publication of Ramayana—Sundarakanda, Yuddhakanda and 
Uttarakanda, with Kathaka commentary. Ambitious plans are 
entertained and there are zealous and dedicated research scholars 
to carry on arduous tasks. But the means to realise are extremely 
limited which inevitably affects results. 

Projects need funding and the Institute cannot mobilize resources 
through publishing alone, as Sanskrit works are usually procured 
only by institutional libraries, not even the bigger public libraries, 
for reasons beyond comprehension. It may be due to the prevailing 
apathy towards whatever is traditional with the inharent insistence 
on the values of life, supposed to have lost their relevance. Further, 
the activities of the Institute are mostly directed by the authorities 
of the University, themselves at the mercy of the State government 
and the University Grants Commission for endowments. Uncertainty 
in this respect could be put to an end if the research institute is 
awarded autonomous status entitled to be financed directly by the 
U,G,C.. This could be possible only by the Research Institute being 
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recognized as Centre of Advanced Research and Studies, with 
facilities for foreign enthusiasts who come to India to learn Sanskrit 
in the Indian atmosphere. Change in the desired direction can 
take place if the prevailing ex-officio system, which endows the 
incumbent Institute Director with considerable authority, favours 
the approach. 

One method of preserving the manuscripts is micro-filming. 
There is a micro-film section in the Institute which lacks operating 
personnel after the retirement of the photographer. Qualifications 
prescribed by the authorities are no doubt appropriate for the 
job, but the salary stipulated is too low to attract desirable diploma- 
holders in Cinematography. There is a great demand for the manus¬ 
cripts to be microfilmed. But there is no means to satisfy our enthu¬ 
siastic researchers. I feel like quoting from Milton’s Lycidas : 
‘Hungry sheep look up and are not fed’. Social apathy, inhibition and 
political stigma have been striking at the very root of institutional- 
development and it is unfortunate that Research Institutes are 
stifled by affiliations tending to degenerate into afflictions. 

Before the microfilm section was established by Late G. Marulasid- 
daiah, the manuscripts were being preserved in original by applying 
some special oil. In our country, useful craft usually becomes the 
esoteric preserve of a single member of a family, with the rest in an 
attitude of indifference. Whatever the chance of abuse of easy 
access to precious heritage, jealous exclusivity could do great harm 
by making precious skills the privilege of the few. As could be 
expected, adulteration creeps in as a matter of course. This has been 
the case with the special preservative oil that is being supplied 
now after the demise of the expert whose secret was not properly 
bequeathed. 

There is a great lot to do in the Research Institute. Two more 
volumes of Descriptive Catalogue have been added in the past year. 
There are accumulated manuscripts to be scanned further so as to 
bring to light little known works of the greatest value. There could 
be no doubt that the Research Institute, duly converted to a Centre 
of Advanced Research and Studies in Sanskrit, with its own infrastruc¬ 
ture and resources could function more effectively and purposefully 
to fulfil the main objective with which the Institute was founded. 
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SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY, TIRUPATI 

M. Srimannarayana Murti 

TIRUPATI : A TOWN OF LEARNING 

'T'he temple town ofTirupati is situated in Andhra Pradesh 10 Km. 

away from the railway junction of Renigunta on the Madras- 
Bombay railway line at a distance of 160 Km. from Madras. The 
seven hills ( adris ) near Tirupati (the Vr$abha, Anjana, Nila, Se?a, 
Garuda, Narayana and Venkata) within the ranges of the Eastern 
Ghats and their neighbourhood are highly picturesque with forests, 
ravines and waterfalls. The famous temple of Lord Venkatesvara 
is situated at Tirumala on the Venkatadri at an altitude of 2800 feet 
above sea level. It stands as an inspiration and also a challenge to 
the devotion of the pilgrims. All devotees ardently believe that 
the Lord has come down to hear and grant their prayers. No vow 
made to His shrine will be broken. The origin of this famous shrine 
is shrouded in a mist of mythological legends. The Divine Image 
was svayamvyakta, ‘self-manifested’, and was discovered by a 
mythological Chola Emperor Tondaman. It is variously known as 
Venkatesvara, Srinivasa, Balaji and also Venkatacalapati. The 
lirst clear references to this deity are found in the Divyaprabandha 
of the first three Vaisnava Alvars, namely, Poygaiyalvar (Saroyogi), 
Pudattalvar (Bhutayogi) and Peyalvar (Bhutayogi) and Peyalvar 
(Mahayogi) (c. A. D. 300-500). Peyalvar maintains that Visnu on 
Tirumala was none other than Krjna and that he imbibed within 
himself the form of Siva ( Nalayira-divyaprabandham , Munrava- 
dayiram, Muiirantiruvantddi 32, 63). Several temples were built in 
and around Tirupati by many munificent rulers of the Pallava, Chola, 
Yadavaraya and Vijayanagara dynasties. Tirupati with its surroun¬ 
ding places of worship is an important pilgrim centre in South 
India for Hindus from time immemorial. 

Over the current century, this temple town also turned into a 
reputed seat of learning under the Management of the Tirumala- 
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Tirupati Devasthanams. The Management began spending out of 
the temple’s surplus funds built by the offerings of pious devotees, 
for the propagation of education and spread of Indian culture and 
heritage. Educational institutions from the elementary school up 
to the degree college, both in traditional and modem disciplines 
are run even today. The Oriental Institute is one such educational 
organisation in the traditional stream started fifty years ago by the 
Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams. In 1954 through the ingenuity 
and forethought of Late Tanguturi Prakasam Pantulu, (then) Chief 
Minister of Andhra State, Tirupati became the seat of Sri Venkate- 
swara University started on 2nd September, 1954 to provide adequate 
educational opportunities to the people of the Rayalasima region 
of the Andhra State and to open up new horizons in science and 
technology against the background of Indian heritage and culture. 

Aims and Objects: 

The Oriental Research Institute strives to promote research 
and textual studies in the fields of Sanskrit, Telugu, Philosophy 
and Religion, Ancient Indian History and Culture, Area Studies 
with special reference to Andhra Pradesh, etc. To achieve the 
desired ends, this Institute undertakes (i) preparation of well-docu¬ 
mented and authenticated reference works like historical dictionaries, 
encyclopaedic indexes, anthologies and chrestomalhies ; (ii) publi¬ 
cation of rare manuscripts ; (iii) publication of Oriental Journal 
containing original research articles on topics of Indology relevant 
to the modern society and translations of books and research mono¬ 
graphs on different subjects ; (iv) promotion of inter-disciplinary 
research leading to M. Phil and Ph. D. degrees ; and (v) prepara¬ 
tion of descriptive catalogues for the manuscripts collected in the 
ORI library. It maintains an up-to-date library with important 
research journals and printed books mostly in Sanskrit, English 
and Telugu with all modern facilities like a reading room, microfilm 
reader, xerox copier, etc. and a manuscripts library with lists and 
descriptive catalogues. The Institute also conducts diploma courses 
in manuscriptology and epigraphy which are relevant to Indological 
studies, and holds seminars and summer institutes to spread correct 
ideas of Indian culture and heritage. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTE 

Long before the Oriental Institute was started, the management 
of the Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams (TTD), (being the Mahant 
up to 1933 and the TTD Committee thereafter), began patronizing 
research and publication in the area of Hindu religion, literature 
and culture. The inscriptions engraved on the walls of the temples 
under its management were being collected and studied since 1922 
culminating in the publication of a Report (1930) and five volumes 
of Inscriptions with English translation (1933-37). Soon after the 
discovery of the works of Tallapakam family engraved on copper 
plates in the Sri Venkateswara Temple at Tirumala, their publica¬ 
tion was taken up under the title Tirumalai Tirupati Devasthanant 
Tallapakam (Vol. 1 : 1935 ; 2 : 1936 ; and 3 : 1937). The indispen¬ 
sable reference book for the Sanskrit students, A History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature by M. Krishnamachariar, was published in 1937. 
In 1932-33 the management attempted to publish a monthly research 
journal entitled Tirumalai Sri Venkateswara from the month of 
August which was suspended after publishing ten monthly issues 
of the first volume. The Sri Venkateswara Oriental College run by 
TTD was progressing gloriously under the guidence of savants in all 
sastras. The atmosphere was so congenial that the TTD Committee 
could ask Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar to prepare a 
memorandum on the scheme of Oriental Research Institute at 
Tirupati, which was submitted by the latter on the 11th September, 
1937. The TTD Committee approved the memorandum without 
modification in April 1938. The Institute was started in July, 1939 
with Rangaswami Aiyangar himself as the first Director. Soon, in 
1940, the Oriental Institute acquired the structural strength to host 
the Tenth All India Oriental Conference. Rangaswami Aiyangar 
left the Institute in December 1940. But the Institute could sustain 
the initial impetus and continue all its activities for comprehensive 
coverage of the entire field of Indian heritage. In 1955, the Fourth 
Session of the Sanskrit Vishwaparishat was held in Tirupati under 
the auspices of the Institute. Under the management of TTD, the 
Oriental Institute published sixteen volumes of the Oriental Journal 
and a total of sixtyfive books, Sanskrit (23), English (5), Telugu (21) 
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and Tamil (16), under three series designated Sri Venkateswara 
Oriental Series (54), Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute Studies (6) 
and Srivaisnava-sampraddya-granthamald (5), covering the areas 
of Alamkara (6), Area Studies and History (6), Arthasastra (1), 
Dharmasastra (2), Kavya (21), Kosa (2), Pancaratra (2), Prosody (2), 
Psychology (1), Samkhya (1), Scientific literature (1), Srivaisnava- 
sampradaya (4), Stotra (3), Vaikhanasa (2), Vedanta (10) and 
Vyakarana (1), (See Appendix-I). 

When the Sri Venkateswara University was established ‘for the 
encouragement of higher education and research in all branches of 
study, particularly Oriental learning, Sanskrit, Ancient Indian 
Arts and Culture, Architecture and Fine Arts’, TTD handed over 
the Institute to the University on the 1st November, 1956 with a 
view to promoting its activities on a broader perspective with pro¬ 
perly qualified research staff. Despite limitations of resources and 
staff, the Institute continued to function with undiminished enthu¬ 
siasm and published 26 volumes of Oriental Journal and 31 books 
in Sanskrit (15), English (3), Telugu (10) ; one Alphabetical index 
of manuscripts ; and two volumes of the Descriptive catalogue 
(see Appendix—II). A Seminar on ‘Andhra’s Contribution to 
Indian Culture’ was held in March 1972. 

In 1977 the Institute moved to its own new premises named 
Tiruppan Alvar Bliavan in hallowed memory of the Saint Tiruppan 
Alvar who sang the glory of Sri Venkatesvara in the ninth century 
A. D. (Ndldyiradivyaprabandham, Mudalayiram ; Amalanadipiran, 
1,3). The Library of the Institute now contains 16, 948 manuscripts 
§nd 26,000 printed books. Books for the Library are purchased 
selectively on exclusive consideration of utility in research 
programme of the Institute covering the entire spectr u m of Indian 
tradition. There is a binding section to repair damaged books. 
But many of the books in the old collection are damaged beyond 
repair, with the pages disintegrating. So the Library is now run on 
controlled access system. All possible facilities are provided for 
bona fide research scholars and qualified specialists to consult the 
books only in the Reading Room. 

To expand the activities of the Institute and to supply modern 
students with the essentials of ancient Indian culture and tradition, 
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the Institute started in 1990 some long-term and short-term 
projects. 

Research Programmes 

Among the long-term projects, mention may be made of the 
following : 

Strikosa—An Encyclopaedic Dictionary on Ancient Women in 
Sanskrit. This project has been taken up with a view to promoting 
awareness of the historical aspects of Indian womanhood containing 
all relevant citations referring to the position and status of women 
in different sphere of life compiled from the following authoritative 
sources : (a) Vedic texts comprising the Samhitas, Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas and the Upanisads ; (b) the kalpa works comprising the 
Srauta and Grhya-sutras ; (c) the Dharma-sastras and Smrtis 
like Manu and Yajnavalkya ; (d) Ramayana ; (e) the Mahabharata, 
and (/) thePuranas. 

The references are arranged subject-wise under the following 
heads : (a) birth, (b) education, (c) marriage, (d) morality, (e) 
inheritance, (/) occupation, (g) religious life, (h) pollution and 
untouchability, (i) domestic life, (j) role as daughter, daughter-in- 
law, mother, mother-in-law, sister, sister-in-law, etc., (k) ill-treatment, 
(/) widow-hood, and (m) Sati and other evil practices. 

Veddntabha$yoddharanakosa in Sanskrit 

This is an alphabetical index of the citations quoted by the 
founders of different Vedanta schools in their Bha$yas on the 
Vedanta-sutras, Bhagavadgita and the Upanisads. The srutivakyas 
which are divided into bheda, abheda and bhedabheda , and the 
passages from the Itihasas and Puranas constituting the basic material 
for the formulation of the Bhafyas of Advaita, Visistadvaita, Dvaita, 
Sivadvaita, Suddhadvaita and Nimbarka schools are compiled in 
this kosa. 

Srivehkatesasahitilahari in Sanskrit/Telugu 

This is a composition in Sanskrit and Telugu providing a historical 
perspective of the Venkatesvara cult in Andhra Pradesh including 
independent compositions like Kavyas, Prabandhas, Yaksaganas, 
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Satakas, Gadyas, stotras, etc, ; an anthology of the benedictory 
and dedicatory verses in praise of Lord Venkatesvara in different 
works; a chrestomathy relating to the Venkatesvara cult in different 
compositions on the puraijic themes ; and a comprehensive study 
of these works against the philosophical and religious background. 

Puranakosa in Telugu 

This dictionary in Telugu language contains the names of persons, 
places, subjects and historical events on the basis of the Vedas, 
Epics and Puranas. The historical places mentioned in Telugu 
versions as well as sthalamahatmyas are also mentioned. Religious 
beliefs, modes of worship, mythology, festivals, feasts and fasts, 
sacred shrines, places of pilgrimage, philosophy, ethics and theology 
are given due consideration. 

Andhramanimala in Telugu 

This is a short composition in Telugu with selected manuscripts 
in the Institute’s Library chosen from the point of view of area 
studies and literary and linguistic excellence. It is divided into 
different parts on the basis of the type of composition as well as 
content. 

Venkatesvara Temples—A Study (English) containing a connected 
account of the origin, year of construction, condition, festivals, 
details of the murti, mode of worship, estates, the architectural 
features, etc. of all the Venkatesvara temples in South India. 

Bibliography on the Bhagavadgita in English comprising a com¬ 
prehensive and annotated documentation list in the form of a biblio¬ 
graphy covering different texts, commentaries, translations, studies, 
articles, etc. on the Bhagavadgita. 

Descriptive Catalogues 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts , Vol. 1, pt. 1— 
Kavya and Alamkara and a Descriptive Catalogue of Paper Manus¬ 
cripts in Telugu have already been published. Catalogues for the 
rest of the manuscripts numbering about 14,000 are in the process 
of production. 

The Short-term projects of the Oriental Research Institute 
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include critical editions in Sanskrit of fifteen texts ; English transla¬ 
tions of two texts ,' Critical editions in Telugu of seven texts ; and 
two monographs each in English and Telugu. 

Teaching and Research 

The Institute offers One-Year Part-time Post-graduate Diploma 
Course in Epigraphy. As the faculty is drawn from different disci¬ 
plines, there are facilities for inter-disciplinary research under one 
roof in Sanskrit, Telugu, Philosophy, History and Indian Culture, 
leading to M. Phil and Ph. D. degrees. Many young scholars have 
obtained degrees under the guidance of the highly qualified staff 
of the Institute. Attempts are being made to start an extra One-year 
Part-time Post-graduate Diploma Course in Manuscriptology. 


APPENDIX—1 

PUBLICATIONS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
TIRUMALA TIRUPATI DEVASTHANAMS 


Publications 

SANSKRIT 

The Institute has brought out twenty-three titles in Sanskrit 
Jike Alamkarasamgraha of Amrtanandayogin, ed. by P. Balakrishna- 
murti ; Bharatakosa compiled by M. Ramakrishan Kavi ; Brha- 
daranyakopanisad-bhasya of Rangaramanuja, ed. by Uttamur T. 
Viraraghavacharya ; Cdksufiyam, ed. by M. Ramakrishan Kavi ; 
Ghandogyopani$ad-bhd$ya of Rangaramanuja, ed. by Uttamur T. 
Viraraghavacharya; Dharmasamgraha, compiled by Paravastu 
Venkata Ramanujaswami ; Isavasyopanisad-bhasya by Venkatanatha, 
ed. by K. C. Varadachari and D. T. Tatacharya; Jnandsrayi, ed. 
by M. Ramakrishan Kavi ; Kadambarikathasara of Trivikrama, 
ed. by K. Dakshinamurti ; Kathopani$ad-bhasya of Rangaramanuja, 
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ed. by K. C. Varadachari and D. T. Tatacharya ; Kasyapajhana- 
kanfa, ed. by R. Parthasarathi Bhattachar ; Kenopani$ad-bha$ya 
of Rangaramanuja, ed. by K. C. Varadachari and D. T. Tatacharya ; 
Kriyadhikara, ed. by R. Parthasarathi Bhattachar ; Nipatavyayo- 
pasargavrtti of Tilaka, ed. by Appala Someswara Sarma. Prasno- 
pani$ad-bhasya, ed. by K. C. Varadachari and D. T. Tatacharya ; 
Rupakaparisuddhi by D. T. Tatacharya ; Samurtarcanadhikarana 
of Atri, ed. by V. Raghunatha Chakravarti and M. Ramakrishan 
Kavi ; Sahityasara of Sarvesvara Kavi, ed. by M. Ramakrishan 
Kavi ; Sdhityavimarsa by Appala Someswara Sarma ; Sri Ven- 
katesakavyakalapa, compiled by Desika Tirumali Tatacharya ; 
Suvarnasaptatisastra, ed. by N. Aiyaswami Sastri ; Svetasvatara- 
dyupanit-Purusasukta-bhasya of Rangaramanuja ; Vedarthasam- 
graha of Ramanuja with the commentary Tatparyodipika of 
Sudarsanabhatta, ed. by T. K. V. N. Sudarsanacharya ; 

ENGLISH 

In English language, there are five publications : The Dharma- 
sutras and the Dharmasastras by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri ; A 
Glossary of Philosophical Terms by C. V. Shankar Rau ; A History 
of Tirupati by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar ; Idea of God by K. C. 
Varadachari ; and Sri Ramanuja's Theory of Knowledge—A Study 
by K. C. Varadachari. 


TELUGU 

In Telugu language, the Institute has published twenty-one 
works which are : Annamdcaryacaritramu by Tallapaka Cina 
Tiruvengadanatha, ed. by Veturi Prabhakara Sastri; Antahkaranasds 
-tramu by K. C. Varadachari ; Andhrakuvalayanandamu, tr. by 
Kambhampati Subrahmanya Sastri ; Sarasamgraha-ganitamu by 
Pavululi Mallana, Vol. I— Parikramabhinnaganitamu, ed. by V. 
Prabhakara Sastri J Srinivasavilasamu by Korada Ramakrishnayya ; 
Sripadarenuprabhavamu of Remanuri Venkataryudu, by P. Bala- 
krishnamurti; Srivehkatesvara-laghukrtulu, compiled by V. Prabha¬ 
kara Sastri; Srivehkatesvarastutiratnamala, Vol. I, compiled by 
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V. Prabhakara Sastri ; Srivehkatesvarastutiratnamala, Vol. II, 
compiled by V. Prabhakara Sastri; Srivehkatesvarastutiratnamala, 
Vol. II, compiled by K. Ramakrishnayya; Srivehkatesvaravacana- 
mulu by Tajjapaka Peda Tirumalacarya, ed. by V. Prabhakara 
Sastri ; Subhadrakalyanamu of Taljapaka, ed. by V. Prabhakara 
Sastri ; Tallapaka-patalu, musical notations by Rallapalli Ananta- 
krishna Sarma ; Tallapakavarigeyaracanamulu, Vol. IV— Srhgara- 
samkirtanalu, ed. by V. Prabhakara Sastri ; Tallapakavarigeyara- 
canamulu, Vol. V— Adhyatmasamkirtanamulu, ed. by V. Prabhakara 
Sastri ; Tallapakavarigeyaracanamulu, Vol. VI— Adhyatmasamkir- 
tanamulu, ed. by Udayagiri Srinivasacharyulu ; Tallapakavarigeyara- 
canamulu, Vol. VII— Adhyatmasamkirtanamulu, ed. by R. Ananta- 
krishna Sarma and U. Srinivasacharyulu ; Tallapakavarigeyaracana- 
mulu, Vol. VIII— Adhyatmasamkirtanamulu, ed. by R. Anantakri- 
shna Sarma and U. Srinivasacharyulu; Tallapakavarigeyaracanamulu, 
Vol. IX—Adhyatmasamkirtanamulu, ed. byR. Anantakrishna Sarma; 
Tallapakavarigeyaracanamulu, Vol. X—Adhyatmasamkirtanamulu, ed. 
by R. Anantakrishna Sarma; Tdllapdkavdrigeyavacanamulu, Vol. XI— 
Adhyatmasamkirtanamulu, ed. by R. Anantakrishna Sarma ; and 
Virasaivandhravahmayamu by Sista Ramakrishna Sastri. 

TAMIL 

The sixteen published works in the Tamil language are : A$ta- 
dasarahasyahgal by Pijlai Lokacarya, ed. by T. K. V. N. Sudar- 
sanacharya, Vol. I—1-8 rahasyas ; II—9-18 rahasyas ; Balacaritam 
of Bhasa, tr. by R. Srinivasaraghavacharya ; Dasarupakam of 
Dhananjaya with the commentary of Dhanika, tr. by R. Srinivas¬ 
araghavacharya ; Raghuvamsamahakavyam, tr. with notes by 
D. T. Tatachariar, cantos 1 and 2 ; Ramajayattiruppugal of Bala- 
bharati, Vol. I— Murpagudi, ed. by K. Balasundara Nayakar ; 
Ramajayattiruppugal of Balabharati, Vol. II Pirpagudi, ed. by K. 
Balasundara Nayakar ; Tirukkural — Kamattuppal, with the com¬ 
mentaries of Kalingar and Paripperumal, ed. T. P. Palaniappa 
Pillai ; Tirukkural — Porutpal, with the commentaries of Kalingar 
and Paripperumal, ed. by T. P. Palaniappa Pillai ; Tirumalai Olugu, 
ed. by K. Balasundara Nayakar ; Tiruvaymoli with the commentary 
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Idu—A Study by K. Balasundara Nayakar, Pt. 1 ; Tiruvengadamuda- 
yan Mangalasasana-pasurangal, ed. with meanings by T. K. V. N. 
Sudarsanacharya ; Tiruvengada-talapuranam — Tiruppadi-manmiyam 
of Viraraghavasvami Aiyangar, ed. by T. P. Palaniappa Pillai ; 
Tiruvengada-talapuranam — Tiruppadi-manmiyam by T. P. Palaniappa 
Pillai ; Tiruvengada-vula by Kandadai Ramanuja Aiyangar, ed. by 
T. P. Palaniappa Pillai ; Sahkaravilasam of Cidambaranatha Kavi, 
ed. by T. P. Palaniappa Pillai ; and Yappoli by R. Srinivasaraghava- 
charya. 

Besides these, thirty-one titles in Sanskrit, English, and Telugu 
have been published under the auspices of Sri Venkateswara Univer¬ 
sity Oriental Journal. 


APPENDIX—II 
FUTURE OUTLOOK 

All that glitters is not gold and the pitfalls of Indological Institutes 
should not be glossed over. There is compelling need for Indological 
institutes to combine to restore Sanskrit to its old glory and to 
retain our finest cultural traditions by scrupulously avoiding insti¬ 
tutional lapses. There is no scope for sentimentality, shoddiness 
and imitativeness. We need in the Indological institutes fresh supply 
of critics and researchers with talent for constructive initiatives. 
Opportunism, careerism, ad hocism could easily ruin our seats of 
learning. The institutes should be alert against known evils and 
dubious systems, shut out hypocrites who claim sanctity in the garb 
of religious teachers. The research institutes attached to our univer¬ 
sities are usually hampered by built-in weaknesses. The institutes 
must not succumb to provincialism and groupism. Exalted status 
of research institutes derives from the scope of work offered and 
level of results achieved. Government organisations like the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission have a responsibility for helping Indological 
institutes to implement the new educational policy of development 
of Science and Technology against the background of Indianness 
and conventional wisdom. 



THE KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, MADRAS 

S. S. .Tanaki 


Origin 

r T 1 HE Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute was founded in March, 
1944, to perpetuate the memory of the great savant of South 
India, Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri (1880-1943), 
whose erudition blossomed like the lotus with many petals. As 
testimony to the energy and talent of the great scholar there are the 
landmarks like the Oriental Research Institute under the University 
of Madras, the Madras Samskrita Academy, the monumental 
work of the New catalogus Catalogorum, and the Journal of Oriental 
Research. At the initial stage, the aim of the Institute was to stabilize 
and co-ordinate the various research activities as envisaged by him. 
The objectives now are to promote and organise oriental learning 
and research on ancient and modern lines, arrange periodical 
meetings and conferences of scholars, conduct Seminars, maintain 
a Library of book s , and publish a journal devoted to Oriental and 
Indological subjects. 

Publications 

Besides the Journal of Oriental Research, of which 55 volumes 
have been published, nearly fifty important books/monographs in 
the diverse fields of Oriental studies—Sahitya, Astrology, Medicine, 
Religion and Sastras—have been released. These include the valuable 
writings of Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri and Dr V. Raghavan and two 
Commemoration volumes dedicated to Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri 
(in 1981 and 1985). An annotated translation of sections of Tolkap- 
piam and a “History of Grammatical Theories in Tamil” are among 
the notable publications of the Institute. 

Governing Body 

The Founder President, whose undaunted enterprise in the 
formative stage stabilized the Institute, was the Rt. Hon’ble V. S, 
Srinivas Sastri. The successive Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
who followed were legal luminaries and eminent men of letters, 
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like Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, Dr S. Radhakrishnan (later 
President of India), Dr A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Sri T. L. 
Venkatarama Iyer, Sri T. V. Viswanatha Iyer and Dr N. Mahalingam, 
who had all by their active association with th® Institute enlarged 
its horizon. 

Dr V. Raghavan had been the energetic and active Secretary 
from the very start of the Institute. He contributed whole-heartedly 
to the establishment of the Institute as one of the foremost Oriental 
Research Centres in India and in this task he dedicated his unrequited 
selfless and untiring services as a sincere and true devotee of his 
illustrious Guru—Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri. His unbounded enthu¬ 
siasm, great erudition, outstanding organising capacity, and inter¬ 
national reputation—all combined to enhance the standing of the 
Institute. Sri K. Balasubramania Iyer, Advocate and Educationist, 
and Prof. A. Shanmukha Mudaliar shared the Secretaryship with 
Dr Raghavan. Dr S. S. Janaki was associated with the Institute 
in honorary capacity from the sixties to 1981 and in 1983 became 
its official Director. 

Managing Committee 

Since 1982, when the Institute was brought under the Adarsha 
Sodh Samstha Scheme of the Government of India, the Managing 
Committee was constituted with the Chairman (appointed by the 
Government of India), representatives of the Government of India, 
the State Government and the Institute. The Director became the 
Ex-Officio Secretary of this Committee. 

A RESEARCH COMMITTEE of the Institute has been func¬ 
tioning as a General Advisory body to the Managing Committee 
on all matters relating to Research. 

Building 

The Institute is located on its separate premises, the Sri Chandra- 
sekharendra Saraswati Hall within the Sanskrit College campus 
at Mylapore. With financial aid from the Government of India 
received in 1982 and private donations, the adjacent annexe, ‘Vimar- 
sini’, came up in January, 1987. 

The Institute as a voluntary, public, non-profit, registered body 
is run with contributions from generous donors, scholars, philan- 
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thropists and Culture enthusiasts, who are enrolled as Patron 
(Rs. 2,500), Fellow (Rs. 500) and Life Member (Rs. 250 and above). 
Since 1983, when the Government of India recognised it under the 
Adarsha Sodh Samstha Scheme, the Central Government has been 
providing recurring grants of 95 % of the Staff salary, and 75 % of 
contingency expenses. Expenses for the Publications, Seminars, 
etc. and matching grants are met from donations. 

The Institute has on its rolls three hundred Members, Fellows 
and Patrons from different parts of the world. Late Prof. Norman 
Brown (U.S.A.) and late Prof. J. Filliozat of Paris, had been among 
the notable Honorary Members of the Institute, while Prof. Naka¬ 
mura of Tokyo, Prof. Ingalls of the Harvard University (U.S.A.), 
Prof. Thieme Tubingen, and Dr R. K. Sharma and Dr (Mrs) Kapila 
Vatsyayan, both from New Delhi, are well-known among our 
Honorary Members. 

Library 

There are about 30,000 volumes, books and learned periodicals 
from India and abroad in the Library specializing in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture in all branches. The Library is proud to claim book donations 
out of personal collections of savants like Mm. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, Prof. M. Hiriyanna of Mysore, Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, Prof. K. V. Rangaswami 
Iyengar, Sri K. Balasubramania Iyer, and Dr S. Radhakrishnan. 
With the help of grant from the Government of India, the Institute 
acquired in 1981 the entire collection of printed books in the personal 
library of Dr V. Raghavan. 

The Institute has been receiving books for review in the Journal 
of Oriental Research and reciprocal publications from reputed 
Institutes in and outside India. There is also an active programme 
of publication with financial assistance from the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion and Culture, Government of India. 

Research 

From 1982-83, the Institute was officially affiliated to the 
University of Madras for (M. Phil and Ph.D. in Sanskrit), the 
Rashtriya Sanskrit Samsthan, New Delhi (Vidyavaridhi), and 
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the Ministry of Human Resource Development, New Delhi (Sastra- 
cudamani). The Institute is officially assigned post-graduate research 
scholars and post-Doctoral Fellows from all over India for carrying 
outpost-graduate and post-Siromani Research. As a result, diverse 
categories of research—traditional, modern, inter-disciplinary, etc. 
by Indian and foreign scholars officially started in 1983 within 
the campus on regular basis. 

Some of the ongoing Research Projects are : 

(0 Weather Science in Ancient India taken up by Dr A. S. Rama- 
nathan (Retd. Deputy Director-General of Meteorology under 
the auspices of the Indian National Science Academy. The following 
papers have been published in the Indian Journal of History of 
Science on the above subject : (a) The Yajna Concept of the Aryans, 
(b) Indra in Rgveda ; (c) A Conceptual Model of The Rainfall 
Process (Vedic Period) ; ( d ) A Conceptual Model of The Rainfall 
Process (Posh-Vedie Period) ; (e) Principles of Forecasting Rain¬ 
fall in Ancient India (Long Range) ; (/) Principles of Forecasting 
Rainfall in Ancient India (Short and Medium Range). 

(ii) Study of Sannydsa Upanisads by Miss Alyette Degraces 
(Sorbonne, Paris) working under Romain Rolland Fellowship 
(1985-87). 

(iii) “Eclipses in Hindu Life and Thought: A Rationalistic Analysis" 
undertaken by Dr S. Jayasree under the guidance of Dr S. S. Janaki. 

Lectures and Seminars 

From 1982-83, the Institute has been arranging valuable seminars, 
at least two per year, on important Sanskritic and Indological 
topics in which Indian and Foreign scholars participated. Similarly, 
periodic lectures on special research topics were arranged by leading 
Indian and foreign scholars as and when available. The Proceedings 
of Seminars are published separately. The lectures are printed in 
the Journal of Oriential Research. 

Special Activities 

Among the special activities of the Institute, mention may be 
made of the following : 

1. Classes for Spoken Sanskrit During 1982-86, classes were 
conducted for developing Sanskrit as a spoken language on a 
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carefully worked-out long-range programme. The staff devised 
special lessons in conversational prose covering all aspects 
of everyday life. The course was meant for students having a 
working knowledge of Sanskrit. Regular classes were conduc¬ 
ted for two days in a week. The students were given regular 
scope to listen to Sanskrit lectures on varied topics and also 
advised to go through the rich modern literature available in 
the Institute Library. Revised versions of these lessons are 
being edited for early release. 

2. Saiva Agama Kosa : A kosa of authorities cited, technical 
terms used, etc. as mentioned in the Kriyakramadyotika and 
its encyclopaedic commentary, Prabha, by Nirmalamani 
Deslka (15th Century) from Tiruvarur was started in 1984. 
About, 2,500 slips of authorities cited have been compiled. 

3. Special coaching in Sanskrit was arranged in 1984 for students 
of I. I. T. (Madras) engaged in scientific studies. Two classes 
were held weekly. 

4. A Study group Vimar$ini —Critical study and presentation of 
working paper, followed by discussion on varied research 
topics, comes under this group. 

5. Tala Project : Dr Robert E. Brown, Professor of Music, San 
Diego State University, U. S. A., was associated with the 
Institute from 1986-87. With a grant from the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, he started an ambitious project on 
Comparative Study of Texts on Tala System of Indian Music. 
The Main objectives of the project are : (a) Locating and 
copying all varieties of manuscripts and printed books bearing 
on Tala, the history of Tala, drums and other percussion 
instruments (avanaddha and ghana vadyas); (6) Full synopsis 
of the works copied ; and (c) Translation in full of selected 
texts or passages. 

During this period, with Dr Janaki as the Research Adviser, 
manuscripts on- the subject in different parts of India were located 
and listed. Nearly 400 MSS available at research institutions 
in different parts of the country and also in the personal libraries 
of Oriental scholars have been microfilmed and added to the Insti¬ 
tutes research library. 
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6. A Critical Edition with English Translation in three volumes 
Kriyakrama Dyotika of Aghore Sivacarya with commentary 
Prabha of Nirmalamani has been undertaken. Sponsored by 
Indira Gandhi National Centre for Arts, Delhi, this is an 
important text on Saiv literature. The project is planned as 
a massive publication in English in three volumes, a pioneer¬ 
ing Indo-American venture to provide all details of Saivite 
rituals as enshrined in the ancient Saiva Agamas. 

7. Video film on Shalinga Worship : A unique video decomentary 
turning 90 minutes on the daily Siva Linga worship in temples 
is performed according to the Saiva Agamas. This was done 
during 1989-90. The video film has running commentaries in 
English and Tamil separately. A companion tract on the 
subject is being prepared. 

8. Sri Cakra by Dr David Smith (Lancaster, U.K. from Jan. 
1986) : Dr David Smith worked on the above project dealing 
with the practice of worship of the Sri Cakra as describ¬ 
ed in the Agamic and Tantric texts and also as practised 
popularly. 

9. Inter-action between Traditional and Modern Methods of 
Research : A colloquium on Interpretation of Mlmamsa 
Sutras was conducted on 17th & 18th Oct. 1983. 

10. Vimarfini Discussion Group : A new discussion forum ‘Vimar- 
§ini’ was founded in 1987 with a core group of open-minded 
traditional and modern researchers. Its main object is to have 
fruitful discussions on points arising from in-depth study by 
specialists. The intention is to highlight through extensive 
discussion the diverse methodologies like historical, lin¬ 
guistic, anthropological, theoretical, and regulate their cor¬ 
relation. 

Since its inception, the Vimarsini Research Group has organized 
special discourses and lectures by specialists on subjects like, Tapas 
and ksatra-Dharma in the Kiratarjuniyam ; Literary Aesthetics 
and Critical Criteria ; Does the East meet the West ? Western 
Literary Critical and Eastern Thought ; Cognitive and Imaginative 
Truths ; Sadharani Karana (Universalisation) etc. 
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Spoken Sanskrit 

Some of the other activities of the Institute include : 

(a) Spoken Sanskrit classes started ; 

(b) Preparation of a Manual on Grant ha script. Under this 
project, a list of alphabet and words with their variants in writing 
with a key to pronunciation has been prepared. A brief introduction 
on the origin, development and peculiarities of the script together 
with an appendix with samples of old Grantha writings in manus¬ 
cript and inscription will be provided. Selections from well-known 
texts like Visnusahasranama, Bhagavadgxta and Kalidasa’s works 
are given in Grantha characters as now prevalent to familiarize 
readers with the special script. 

(c) Kalanidhi, Kalakosa : The Indira Gandhi National Centre 
for Arts (IGNCA), New Delhi has chosen the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute in Madras, as one of the fifteen centres and 
assigned to it, two major projects of the IGNCA, namely, the 
Kalanidhi and Kalakosa. Kalanidhi : This is IGNCA’s Data Bank 
with coverage of computerised Union Catalogue of primary printed 
and unprinted material as available in India and abroad. The 
Institute collected data input material relating to three titles— 
Gitagovinda, Meghaduta and Bharata's Ndtyasastra as available in 
Manuscript Catalogues of collections at Madras, Tanjore, Ujjain, 
Wai, Jodhpur, Kuch-Bihar, Calcutta, Assam, Ahmedabad, Jammu, 
Bombay, Patna, Poona and London. Systematic endeavour is 
being sustained towards the accepted goal. Kalakosa : is planned as 
a comprehensive encyclopaedia of Indian arts, running to 20 volumes 
or so. Initially, a two-volume encyclopaedia of fundamental terms 
related to all branches of Indian arts is envisaged. 

(d) Tala Project : Dr Robert E. Brown, Professor of Music, 
San Diego State University and President, Centre for World Music, 
U.S.A. is associated with the Institute from 1986. With a grant from 
the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, Dr Brown started in May ’86 
an extensive project of ‘Comparative Study of Texts on Tala System 
of Indian Music’. The main constituents of the project are : 
Locating and copying all possible manuscripts and printed books 
bearing on Tala, the history of Tala, drums and other percussion 
instruments (avanaddha and ghana vadyas). Full synopsis of the 
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works copied, and Translation in full of selected texts or 
passases. 

Prof. Brown was at Madras for a stretch of three months from 
May to August ’86 and againfor a month from December ’86 to 
January ’87. During this period, with Dr Janaki as the Research 
Adviser, manuscripts on the chosen subject as located in different 
parts of India were listed. Nearly 400 MSS from Madras (Govern¬ 
ment Oriental MSS Library and Adyar) ; Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona ; Kairagarh, M. P. ; Benaras (Bharat 
Kala Bhavan and Central Library) ; S. V. University, Tirupati ; 
Mysore (Oriental Research Institute and Dr Satyanarayana’s 
personal collections) ; Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar ; Asiatic 
Society Library, Calcutta, etc., were microfilmed/xeroxed. 

Printed materials on the subject were also identified and colected. 
A team of scholars was formed and synopsis of the relevant sections 
of the printed works and unprinted MSS are being prepared. 

SEMINARS 

The Institute also organized seminars on subjects allied to 
lndological study and research every year. 



THE MYTHIC SOCIETY, BANGALORE (1909) 

K. Subramaniyam 


Introduction : 

r-phe Mythic Society has been one of the premier Institutions in 
-*■ South India devoted to the study and research of Religion, 
Philosophy, History, Ethnology, Culture etc. Outstanding contri¬ 
butions have been made by the Society in the field of Indology and 
allied subjects. The Mythic Society has conspicuously succeeded in 
putting Karnataka State, its culture and people, on the map of world 
culture. 

Prof. B. Sheik Ali while delivering the presidential address on 
the occasion of the Society’s Platinum Jubilee observed that ‘at 
a time when we were not aware of previous gems of our own contri¬ 
bution to the heritage of mankind, this Society did much to excite 
our curiosity and consciousness to the glory and greatness of all 
that had remained concealed in those thousands of inscriptions, 
in hundreds of manuscripts, in scores of temples, and in that pro¬ 
fundity of thought, belief and philosophy which has made India 
the mighty source of all moral and spiritual values’. Prof. Ali 
added that ‘it is perhaps time we take stock of the progress the 
Society has made in the study of Indology in Karnataka, which 
has contributed so much to the mainstream of Indian culture, 
particularly in the realm of art, architecture, literature, music, 
religion, philosophy and history’. 

It is worthwhile to know how the Mythic Society was originally 
founded and grew over the past decades under the able guidance 
and personal care of both past and present eminent figurs in the 
field of Research and study of Indology. The Society has a very 
creditable record of work of which it can properly feel proud. 

Foundation of the Society : 

Mr F. J. Richards who was then Collector of the (then) Civil 
and Military Station (Cantonment), Bangalore, was instrumental in 
starting the Society in 1909. ‘The idea of the Society orginated 
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with Mr. F. J. Richards M.A., ICS, the then collector of C&M 
station and though I know he would be the first to disclaim the 
honour, yet if a single individual can be called the founder of the 
Mythic Society it is he (F. J. Richards)’. (QJMS Vol. IXP, pp. 3-4). 

Mr F. J. Richards was the Collector of Salem before he was 
transferred to Bangalore. During his stay at Salem he had compiled 
the ‘Gazetteer of Salem District’. When he came to Bangalore, he 
saw vast scope in the State of Mysore for research in the fields 
of History, Ethnology, Folklore, Religion, etc. It occurred to him 
that it would be great to establish an institution in Bangalore for 
promoting the study and research in these fields. He discussed 
his idea with some scholars who extended their whole-hearted 
welcome. In the words of Mr F. J. Richards himself, the ‘Society 
was started in the hope that there might be perhaps a dozen or so 
gentlemen in Bangalore who would be glad of an opportunity of 
exchanging views on the Sciences of History, Ethnology and Reli¬ 
gions’. 

The first meeting of scholars interested in the formation of the 
Society was held on 5th of May, 1909 (5.5.1909) at the residence 
of Mr F. J. Richards. A committee was formed and its objects 
were chalked out. The Mythic Society was thus born on 5th May, 
190$. The first committee consisted of Dr Morris W. Travers, 
FRS, as President and Librarian. It may be mentioned here that 
Mr Travers was also the first Director of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, a premier Institute for research in science. 
It is a remarkable coincidence that the Platinum Jubilee of these 
two institutions was celebrated in the same year. Father A. M. 
Tabard, a Frenchman as Vice-President, Mr E. W. Whetherall as 
the General Secretary and the Editor of the Journal, Mr G. H. 
Krumiegal, as the Treasurer, Rev. F. Goodwill, S. Krishnaswamy 
Iyengar, Capt. C. H. Culler Buck, as Branch Secretaries and Major 
H. R. Brown, F. J. Richards and Norman Rudolf were appointed 
members of the first committee (QJMS Vol. 1, p. 2). It is to be 
noted that except Sri S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, all the members 
were Europeans. In the inaugural year of the Society (1909-1910) 
His Highness Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of the 
(then) State of Mysore, had honoured the Society by becoming 
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its patron. Royal patronage encouraged support of the British 
Residents by their association as Presidents of the Society in the 
early years. 

The name of the Society is derived from the Greek word 
‘Mythos’, meaning ‘Stroy’. It connotes, therefore, story-telling. 
The word is now used, however, specially in connection with 
stories that deal with Gods. ‘The word in its Greek origin, Mythikos 
(Latin, Mythicus), signifies matters connected with the earliest 
periods of history’. Myth as a fictitious legend, was a later conno¬ 
tation and ‘myth began to be employed to interpret historical, 
religious and mystical factors around 1840’ (The New Book of 
Knowledge, p. 557). 

The appellation was adopted by the founders to name the 
Society to interpret the historical factors of India in general and 
Mysore State in particular. In this connection the words of Rev. 
Father Tabard may be recalled, that ‘Mysoreans must study Mysore 
and they will love and understand Mysore all the more’ (QJMS, 
VII, p. 15). 

Membership and Progress 

The Society started in 1909 with only 17 members, rising to 
174 by the end of t^e year. It went on increasing to 552 by the 
year 1922. During the second World War (1939-1945), membership 
was adversely affected, (QJMS, Vol. 33, p. 114), suddenly coming 
down to 320. Since then, for the past 45 years, the number is steadily 
maintained. At present in 1990, there are nine Honorary, eighty- 
nine Life and two hundred and sixtythree Annual Members. 

Like in the Life of individuals and nations, there have been 
ups and downs in the career of the Mythic Society. The reason 
may be the lack of interest in the study of humanities. The govern¬ 
ment and people were evincing lively interest in science and techno¬ 
logy and so-called ‘nation-building activities’. As such, the interest 
in the study of humanities suffered a set-back. The Government 
did not patronize the Society to the extent it used to do in the early 
stages. The members too ceased to take sustained interest. Pro¬ 
blems of the Society during this period were numerous. The financial 
difficulty was so serious that the Society was not in a position to 
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pay even staff salaries. It was during the presidentship of Sri T. T. 
Sharman in the early seventies that the activities of the Society 
were revived. It was during this period that the decision was taken 
to lease out the Society’s surplus land. The Society celebrated its 
Diamond Jubilee in 1973 and from then on it acquired new vigour. 

Management 

At the beginning, the Society was managed by a Committee 
consisting of Patron, Vice-Patron, Honorary Presidents, Honorary 
Vice-Presidents, General Secretary, Joint Secretary, Treasurer, 
Editor, and the Branch Secretaries for Ethnology, History, Religion 
and Folklore. This set-up was operational for the first 45 years, 
i.e., upto 1956. For the past 35 years, i.e., since 1956, the Managing 
Committee consists of President, Vice-President, Hon. Secretary, 
Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Editor and seven other Managing Committee 
members. As per Bye-law of the Society, the members elect the 
President and 11 Managing Committee Members. The other office¬ 
bearers, viz. Vice President, Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, and 
Hon. Editor, are nominated from among the elected Managing 
Committee Members. 

Some outstanding personalities, like Rao Bahadur M. Shama 
Rao, Dr Brajendra Nath Seal, Sir Mirza Ismail, Rao Bahadur 

R. Narasimhachar, Mahamahopadhyaya R. Shama Sastry, Dr 
Radha Kumud Mukherjee, Prof. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyengar, Sri 
Guru Dutt, Dr M. V. Krishna Rao, Sri T. T. Sharman and Prof. 

S. K. Ramachandra Rao, have been the Society’s office-bearers at 
different times in the past. 

The present office-bearers at the helm of the Society’s affairs are : 
Prof. K. T. Pandurangi, President of the Society since 1979, an 
eminent scholar in Sanskrit of national repute, recipient of President’s 
award for his contribution to Sanskrit studies, who has authored 
several valuable publications. Prof. K. N. Iyengar, Vice-President 
of the Society since 1976, is a Professor of Architecture and a noted 
authority on Tradition and Hinduism as well as Hindu Architecture. 
Dr M. K. L. N. Sastry, Hon. Secretary of the Society since 1976, 
is Professor of Civil Engineering and Principal of the University 
of Visvesvaraya College of Engineering, Bangalore University. 
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Sri Raghavendra Rao, B. Sc., BL, Treasurer of the Society since 
1978, retired as senior executive in Canara Bank and now practises 
as Tax Consultant. Dr Suryanath U. Kamath, Editor, Quarterly 
Journal of Mythic Society from the year 1978, also the Chief Editor 
or Karnataka Gazetteer, author of several books on history and 
freedom movement in Karnataka, has been the Convenor of, and 
moving spirit behind, several Seminars conducted by the Mythic 
Society. He is also one of the founders of the Karnataka Ithihas 
Academy (Regd.). 

Building : Daly Memorial Hall 

From the year 1909 upto the construction of the Society’s own 
building in the year 1917, all official proceedings were conducted 
at various places in the city, like Mayo Hall, Sri Seshadri Memorial 
Hall, Central College Hall, Residents office, etc. (QJMS Vol. II, 
pp. 144-46). 

From the very beginning, the need was keenly felt of a building 
for the Society. Father Tabard moved the Government of Mysore 
in 1915 for donation of a site for the permanent habitation of the 
Society. Sir Hugh Daly, Resident of Mysore, also moved the 
Government of Mysore in this regard. In 1916, the spacious loca¬ 
tion on which the Society’s buildings now stand was ‘Gifted by 
the Government of Mysore’at the instance of Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
the (then) Dewan of Mysore, along with provision for a building 
grant. His Highness the Maharaja made a personal donation 
towards construction together with a grant from the Government. 
This noble example was followed by His Highness Yuvaraja of 
Mysore, the Dewan Sir M. V., the Councillors, and most of the 
high officials in the State. The Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, the 
Ruler of Bhopal, the Maharaja of Travancore, Sir Dorabji Tata, 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee and others front outside the State sent 
handsome contributions (Golden Jubilee Souvenior, p. 20). 

At the request of the Government of Mysore, steps were taken 
to register the Society under the Regulation 111 of Society Act of 
1904. This was done on the 12th December, 1916. The new premises 
of Mythic Society, the ‘Daly Memorial Hall’, were declared open 
on the 25th July, 1917. On the same occasion, the portrait of 
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Sir Hugh Daly was also unveiled at the Hall by His Highness the 
Yuvaraja of Mysore. A new and more spacious hall, the T. T. 
Sharman Sabhangana, was added in the year 1988 where the Library 
is now housed. 

Library 

From the very start of the Society, the need of a well-stocked 
library was very keenly felt. Rev. Father Tabard observed at the 
second annual meeting that ‘if the Society is to continue its work 
and to expand its sphere, a library seems to me an absolute necessity. 
Works bearing on the subjects in which we are interested are most 
of them very expensive and beyond the means of individual member’ 
(QJMS Vol. Ill, pp. 39-40). Appeals were made to members and 
the philanthropic public to donate their personal collections of 
books. (QJMS Vol. Ill, p. 5). 

Sir Hugh Daly, the Resident of Bangalore, took keen interest 
in the activities of the Society. He was instrumental in providing 
the nucleus of the Library by donating his personal collection of 
books. Thus the Library of the Mythic Society was born. In the 
early stages of the Society, the Library was built by the presentation 
of books by eminent persons like Hugh Daly and H. V. Cobb, 
who succeded him as Resident. Dewan Kantharaj Urs, K. V. 
Rangaswamy Iyengar, V. R. Thiagaraja Iyer, Raghavendra Rao, 
Dewan T. Ananda Rao, Col. Sir Richard Temple, S. Srinivas 
Iyengar, Dorabji Tata and F. W. Thomas had all donated their 
personal collections and also contributed funds for the Library. 
Thus the Library started growing. In its 10th year the library had 
only about 1000 volumes. In the year 1920, 422 volumes were 
presented by Mysore Government Secretariat and 25 volumes by 
the Calcutta University (QJMS, Vol. XII, p. 4). In the same year, 
500 volumes out of the very valuable collection of Sir. T. Ananda 
Rao, Dewan of Mysore, were added, greatly enriching the 
Library. 

The personal library along with collection of some rare copied 
manuscripts in the possession of Dr K. N. Venkata Subba Sastry 
was acquired in the year 1980. In the year 1981, a total of 245 
books out of the personal collection of Devudu Narasimha Sastry, 
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a noted Kannada writer, were donated by his son Sri Devudu 
Gangadhara. 

The Library of the society now possesses many rare and valuable 
books relating to Indology and oriental research. Scholars from 
outside the state and the country use the Library for all serious 
purposes. It may not be out of place here to mention that Dr S. R. 
Ranganathan, pioneer of Indian Library Movement and president 
of the Library Association in India, visited the Society and consulted 
several periodicals dealing with Indology and Oriental Research 
published in Asia in connection with the compilation of the Biblio¬ 
graphy of Asian periodicals (QJMS, Vol. XLIII, p. 46). 

The Library has at present (1990) no less than 21,000 (Twentyone 
thousand) volumes in its possession, including 10,000 back numbers 
of Journals on subjects like History, Religion, etc. These are all 
very rare and valuable Journals collected over the last one hundred 
years. 

A catalogue of journals in the Library was prepared and pub¬ 
lished in 1985 by the National Social Science Documentation 
Centre of the Indian Council of Social Science Research, New 
Delhi. The list runs to 333 titles, mostly dealing with Social Science 
Research, collected from various universities of India and abroad. 
The earliest titles listed are the Royal Asiatic Society journals and 
proceedings of Asiatic Society dating back to 1844. 

A Catalogue of Books in the Mythic Society, covering 5000 
volumes, was prepared and published in 1925. During the last 
65 years, no catalogue has, however, been published. For the use 
of readers and scholars, a card catalogue is maintained by the 
society for referance. 

Tn the year 1980, the Library was reorganized under Dewey 
Decimal Classification providing Class, Title and Author Cards 
and books of the Library have been accessed under the system 
upto 1990. 

The Library remarkably contains 3 rare books published in 
1669, 1677, and 1687 (Vide annexure 1 for details), 25 books between 
1709-1798, and some 650 books between 1800-1900. Out of total 
11,000 volumes, some 3000 titles are in Sanskrit and Kannada. 
Some books in French, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Marathi are 
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also included in the collection. For books in these languages, the 
card catalogue is under preparation. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society ( QJMS) 

Within six months of the start of the Society, the official organ 
of the Society entitled the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
was first published in October 1909. The first article printed was 
‘History of South India’ by Sri S. Krishna Swamy Aiyengar. 

Research Papers read in the meetings of the Society are regularly 
published in the journal, contributing significantly to the study of 
Indology. Research papers on Ethnology, History and Religion as 
regularly published are frequently quoted as authoritative material 
in works of Indology. The Journal deservedly enjoys international 
reputation. 

The first editor of the Journal was Mr E. W. Whetherell who 
was also the first General Secretary of the Society. Scholars like 
Prof. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Sri S. Srikantaya and Prof. S. K. 
Rama Chandra Rao rank among past editors of the journal. 
At present it is being edited by Dr Suryanath U. Kamath who 
also happens to be the Chief Editor of Karnatak Gazetteers 
of the Government of Karnataka. (For details of Editors, see 
Annexure 2). 

The Quarterly journal claims with just pride among its regular 
contributors noted authors like Ananda K. Coormaraswamy, Apte 
A. V., Asutosh Bhattacharya, Bahadur Chand Chhabra, Balasubra- 
maniam S. R., Bimla Churn Law, Desai P. B., Dines Chandra Sarkar, 
Diskalkar D. B., Dubreil G. Jouvean Fleet J. F., Gai G. S., Gangoly 
D. C., Ghurye G. S., Gode P. K., Gopinatha Rao T. A., Gurudutt K., 
Hayavadana Rao C., Heras H., Hiriyanna M., Hultzsch. E., Jadu- 
nath Sarcar, Karmarkar A. P., Krishna M. H., Krishnaswamy 
Aiyengar S., Kunhanraja C., Lakshminarayan Rao S., Mahadevan 
T. M. P., Munshi K. M., Narasimhachar R., Narendra Nath Law, 
Radhakumud Mookerji, Raghawan V., Ramchandra Rao S. K., 
Ramaswami AiyarL. V.,RameshK. V., Rao S. R., Richards F. J., 
Sadashiva A. Dange, Saletore B. A., Sarat Chandra Mitra, Sastri 
K. N. V., Sesha Iyer K. G., Shama Sastry R., Shivaram Karanth, 
Sjvaramamurthy C., Srikantaya S., Srikanta Sastry S., Sundara A, 
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Suryanath U. Kamath, Tabard A. M., Vaidhyanathan K. S. and 
and many such others. 

Special issues are brought out on special occasions like QJMS, 
Vol. 31, Nos. 3 and 4, issued as commemorative numbers in honour 
of Sri Krishnarayana Wadiyar IV, the Maharaja of Mysore, who 
was patron of the Society from 1909-1940, upto his sad demise in 
the same year. 

Culture and Heritage Number 

A series of Lecutres were arranged from 1953 to 1956 on subjects 
relating to Religion, Philosophy, Religious leaders and other cultural 
topics. Since these research papers could not be published in regular 
issues, a special number ‘Culture & Heritage’, Vol. 46, Nos. 3 and 4, 
was published on the Sarvodaya Day on 30th January 1956, (QJMS, 
Vol. 47, p. 2). 

Karnataka Number 

Consequent on the implementation of States Reorganisation 
on linguistic basis, the State of Karnataka was inaugurated on 
1st November, 1956. This day is since being celebrated as ‘Rajyot- 
sava Day’. To commemorate the formation of Karnataka State, 
Volume No. 48, in the year 1957-58, was issued as ‘Karnataka 
Number’. 

The cumulative Index for the first 70 volumes (1909-1979) was 
published in 1983, followed by Index for Vols. 71-75 (1980-85). 
Thereafter annual Index is published regularly and can be used by 
readers of QJMS. 

The Portrait Gallery 

The Mythic Society feels proud of its Portrait Gallery displaying 
portraits of eminent personalities connected with the Society’s 
origin and development. The Society remembers all of them with 
deep gratitude-. 

The Gallery also contains paintings and photographs of H. H. 
Maharaja and Yuvaraja of Mysore, the Gaekwad of Baroda, the 
former Rulers of Travancore and Cochin, Dewan Purnaiah of Mysore, 
Prof. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Sir Richard Temple, Sir Ashutosh 
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Mukherjee, Father Tabard, Mr F. J. Richards, Mr B. Lewis Rice 
and others. 

Endowments 

The Society presently has nine endowments under its control. 
These endowments are instituted in memory of various scholars. 
Research papers in the faculty in which those scholars were interest¬ 
ed are presented by leading researchers at the Endowment Lectures 
arranged. Most of these lectures are published in the QJMS, or 
issued as separate publications. The Endowments are detailed 
below : 

R. Narasimhachar Endowment 

This endowment Lecture started in 1975 to commemmorale 
Sri R. Narasimhachar. Upto 1988, thirteen lectures in all were 
arranged. Under this endowment, scholars like Dr G. S. Gai, Prof. 
O. Ramachandriah, C. Sivaramamurthi, Dr Romila Thapar, Dr 
K. V. Ramesh and others delivered addresses. Two of the lectures 
on Time in Indian Art and Exile and Kingdom : Some Thoughts on 
the Ramayana, by Sri C. Sivaramamurthi and Dr Romila Thapar 
respectively, have been published in book form. 

Bangalore City Corporation Endowment 

The Munipical Corporation of City of Bangalore instituted this 
endowment in the year 1976 and Sri S. V. Desikachar and Dr N. H. 
Kulkarni are among scholars who have delivered lectures. 

The Canara Finance Corporation Endowment 

Messrs Canara Finance Corporation, a leading financial house 
of Bangalore, instituted this endowment in 1977. Sri B. Ch. Chhabra, 
Sri K. Shivaramakaranth and Sri G. H. Khare are among the scholars 
who have delivered lectures under this endowment. About nine 
lectures been arranged upto 1988. 

Sri H. Krishna Sastry Endowment 

This endowment was instituted in the year 1980 to commemorate 
Sri H. Krishnasastry, a noted epigraphist. Under this endowment, 
Sri K. G. Krishnan, Sri A. V. Narasimhamurthy, Sri Sadasiva, A 
Dange and others have delivered lectures. 
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Sri K. Narayana Iyengar Endowment 

This endowment was instituted in the year 1983 to fund comme¬ 
morative lecture in the memory of K. Narayana Iyengar, a noted 
numismatistandarchaeologist, who was curator of the State Museum. 
He was also the Vice-President, and later President, of the Mythic 
Society. Dr K. V. Ramesh, Dr I. K. Sarma, Dr B. R. Gopal and 
Sri R. Tirumalai are some of the scholars who delivered lectures 
under this endowment. There has been a total of eight lectures 
arranged. 

Sri M. V. Krishna Rao Endowment 

Sri M. V. Krishna Rao was an historian and political scientist. 
His students and admirers instituted this endowment in 1983 to 
perpetuate his memory. Eminent persons like Sri T. R. Jayaraman, 
Justice N. D. Venkatesh and others have delivered lectures under 
this endowment. Four lectures in all have been arranged. 

Sri R. S. Panchamuki Endowment 

To commemorate Sri R. S. Panchamuki, a noted historian of 
Karnataka and an eminent epigraphist, this endowment was insti¬ 
tuted in the year 1986. Three annual lectures were delivered by 
Prof. K. T. Pandurangi, Prof. Srinivas Dikshit and Prof. K. J. Shah. 

Sri S. Sreekanaiah Endowment 

This endowment marks the birth centenary in 1986 of Sri S. 
Sreekantaiah, a noted scholar of history of Mysore, who Was also 
the General Secretary and Editor of QJMS for several years. Sri 
M. P. L. Sastry, Dr B. V. Subbarayappa and Dr S. Rajasekhar 
have delivered lectures under this endowment. 

Sri B. Shivamurthy Sastry Endowment 

Sri B. Shivamurthy Sastry, a noted writer, journalist, and Hari- 
katha Vidvan, was also the President of Kannada Sahitya Parishat. 
This latest endowment under the Society was formed in the year 
1988 and two lectures were since arranged, one of these by Sri R. R. 
Diwakar, noted freedom fighter. (For details of lectures and topics, 
see Annexure 3). 
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Seminars 

Among the Society’s core functions is organisation of Seminars 
on the study of History, Religion, Mythology, etc. in keeping with 
the objectives of the Society. Details of some seminars conducted 
by the Society are furnished below (Proceedings of the seminars 
have already been published in book form and some more are under 
print). 

1. Seminar on Chalukyas of Badami on 17.8.1974 and 18.4.1974. 
Proceedings were Published in book form in 1978. 

2. Seminar on Mahabharatadalli Stree Patragalu (Female charac¬ 
ters in Mahabharata) was organised with women scholars alone 
as participants in the year 1974. The proceddings of this 
seminar have been published in book form in Kannada. 

3. Seminar on Chalukyas of Kalyana was held between 10.2.1976 
and 13.3.1976 and the proceedings published as a book in 
1983. 

4. Seminar on Karnataka Kavayitriyaru (Poetesses of Karnataka) 
surveyed the contributions by poetesses of Karnataka to 
Kannada and Sanskrit literature. This was conducted on 
16th September, 1979. 

5. Seminar on Progress of Research in Indian History was held 
from 28.11.1980 and 30.11.1980. Various Institutions in the 
country engaged in Research in Indian History participated 
and read papers on the progress made in researches on Indian 
History, especially, in the social and economic fields. 

6. Seminar on Mythology and Culture was held between 14.5.1982 
and 16.5.1982. The papers are being edited and will soon be 
published in book form. 

7. Seminar on the Impact of Buddhism on the Life and Culture 
of South India was organised from 18.12.1983 and 20.12.83. 
The papers are being edited for publication. 

8. Seminar on Researches in the Historyand Culture of Karnataka 
was held form 13.10.1984 to 17.10.1984. This was organised 
on the occasion of the Platinum Jubilee during the year 1984. 
The papers presented at the seminar are being published under 
the title ‘Historiography of Karnataka’ (1990). 
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9. Seminar on Scientific Heritage of India was held from 19.9.1986 
to 21.9.1986. The proceedings of this seminar were published 
as a book on 12.1.89. 

10. Seminar on History of Bangalore was held from 10.10.1987 to 
12.10.1987. Some fortyseven papers in all were presented on 
various aspects of Bangalore. 

11. Seminar on the Post-Vijayanagar Polygars (11.6.1988-12.6.88) : 
In this two-day seminar, papers were presented on nineteen 
dynasties of Polygars. 

12. Seminar and Festival on the ‘Mahabharata : The Epic—Im¬ 
pact on Life, Literature and Culture’ was held from 22.9.1990 
to 26.9.1990) being the latest Seminar organised in 1990. 

Symposia 

One primary activity of the Society is conduct of symposia to 
focus attention on selected themes, usefully to draw the attention 
of scholars to certain vital areas of study. A symposium on the 
‘Heritage of Karnataka, Its Life and Literature’ was conducted 
on 15th September, 1973. Speakers in this symposium were Sri 
M. V. Seetharamaiah, noted writer, Sri P. B. Desai, noted historian, 
G. S. Gai, noted epigraphist, Sri V. K. Gokak, well-known poet 
and critic, Sri G. S. Shiyarudrappa, professor and poet, Sri Chidan- 
anda Murthy, noted scholar, and others. Various aspects of the 
Heritage of Karnataka were discussed in detail at the symposium. 

A symposium on ‘Kannada Theatre and Nationalism (Kannada 
Rangabhumi Mathu Rastriyate)’ was organised on 2nd February, 
1986 in which reputed writers on theatre and freedom-fighters 
participated. 

Another symposium was organised on ‘Freedom Movement 
and Kannada Literature (Swathantriya Sangrama Mathu Kannada 
Sahitya)’ on 17th August, 1986 with the participation of noted 
writers and freedom-fighters. 

Training Course in Research 

With a view to fulfilling the objectives of the Society as to research 
in History, Archaeology, etc., a training course was arranged back 
in 1968 for those who are interested. The course was very useful 
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and greatly benefited those who attended. This course was conducted 
by Sri T. T. Sharman, Dr G. S. Gai, Prof. M. V. Krishna Rao, 
Prof. S. K. Ramachandra Rao, Sri K. Narayana Iyengar and others. 

Certificate course in Karnataka History 

‘Mysoreans should know more on Mysore’ was one of the 
objectives with which the Society was founded and, to disseminate 
knowledge of Karnataka History, a short-term course is being 
conducted. The entire course of Karnataka History in all its phases 
is studied in 25 to 30 lectures providing a comprehensive coverage. 
This course is conducted for the benefit of laymen and a terminal 
examination is conducted for the participants. About 400 persons 
have hitherto derived benefit from this course. Training course 
was held in the years 1975, 1979, 1980, 1981, 1983 & 1989. 

Exhibitions 

With a view to educating the public in our cultural heritage, 
exhibitions on the occasion of Seminars, Conferences or Symposia 
are also regularly arranged as supportive programme. 

A special exhibition was arranged on the ‘Drawings of Hampi 
Monuments’ in 1989 when copies of some rare drawings by foreig¬ 
ners during 17th century were exhibited. 

The latest in the series of Exhibitions arranged by the Society 
was in September 1990, the theme being ‘Mahabharata in Sculp¬ 
ture’. This exhibition was organised jointly by the Society and the 
Archaeological Survey of India, Bangalore Circle. The sculptural 
photographs covering many places in India and depicting episodes 
from Mahabharata were extensively exhibited. This exhibition 
was arranged on the occasion of the National Seminar and Festival 
on the ‘Epic Mahabharata : Its Impact on Life, Literature and 
Culture.’ 

Felicitation of Scholars 

The Society has a programme of felicitating scholars for meri- 
torius service in the field of lndology. This originated from the 
Diamond Jubilee celebrations in the year 1973. On that occasion 
Dr P. B. Desai, Dr G. S. Gai, Sri N. Lakshminarayana Rao (epigra- 
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phist) Prof. S. Srikantha Sastri (historian) and Sri T. T. Sharman 
(epigraphist) were honoured. In subsequent years, Dr S. R. Rao, 
Prof. K. N. V. S.astri, Vidyaratna R. S. Panchamukhi, Prof. G. S. 
Dikshit and others were similarly felicitated. During the Platinum 
Jubilee, homage was paid to scholars like Dr George Moraes, Prof. 
B. Sheik Ali, Dr Srinivasa Ritti, Prof. M. V. Seetharamaiah, Vidya 
Vibhushana, M. P. L. Sastry, Sri A. M. Annigeri and Sri S. Krishna 
Bhatta. During the 80th year celebration in 1988, honour was 
shown to Prof. R. C. Hiremath, Prof. D. Javere Gowda, Dr S. V. 
Desikachar, Prof. B. V. Subbarayappa, and Srinivasa Gopalacharya. 
The Society honours one Indologist every year on a routine pro¬ 
gramme. 

Hostings of Conferences 

The Mythic Society, despite limitation of resources, has success¬ 
fully hosted many all-India conferences of Academic bodies. The 
fifth Annual Congress of Epigraphical Society of India was hosted 
during the year 1979. On that occassion, an exhibition on Epigraphy 
was also arranged at the Bangalore University Sanete Hall. 

In the year 1980, the Society hosted the 67th Annual Conference 
of Numismatic Society of India, Varanasi. On that occasion also, 
an outstanding numismatic exhibition was specially organised 
at the Venkatappa Art Gallery. Some special and rare coins of 
various dynasties in Indian history were on display. 

The 2nd annual conference of the Place Name Society of India 
(Mysore) was hosted in the year 1981. 

Visitors of International fame 

The platform of the Mythic Society is open to reputed inter¬ 
national figures. Whenever eminent personages visit Bangalore, 
they usually address members of the Mythic Society. Mention may 
specially be made of : Rabindranath Tagore, Indian National Poet, 
who visited the Society and delivered a lecture on “Folk Religions 
in India” in the year 1919. Monsieur Clemenceau, the President 
of the Versailles Peace Conference, visited the Mythic Society 
during 1920. (QJMS, Vol. XII, p. 5). The year 1920 also witnessed 
the visit of Sir F. W. Thomas of India Office, Royal Asiatic Society, 
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London. The Endowment Lectures and Seminars organised by the 
Society have provided Platform to hundreds of scholars engaged in 
lndological studies. 

Journal on Exchange Basis 

Arrangement was made for reciprocal exchange of the Quarterly 
Journal of Mythic Society with 98 journals from other learned 
societies within the first 19 years from the start of the Society and 
its Journal. Unfortunately, this exchange diminished steadily in 
course of time, the main reason being that many of the exchanged 
Journals ceased publication. At present the QJMS is exchanged 
with 28 journals. (See Annexture 4). 

Tabard and M. H. Krishna Memorial Medal 

In the year 1921, the Society had instituted in the Mysore Univer¬ 
sity the ‘Father Tabard Memorial Medal’ with a view to comme¬ 
morating the unique distinction bestowed on Rev. Tabard and 
to perpetuate his memorable services to the Society. The award is 
given to a student at post-graduate stage for distinction in Ancient 
History and Archaeology. (QJMS, Vol. XIII, p. 426). The Mythic 
Society instituted Prof. M. H. Krishna Memorial Medal for Numis¬ 
matic Studies on Karnataka in collaboration with the Numismatic 
Society of India, Varanasi in 1988. 

Conclusion 

All the eminent persons and scholars who have been associated 
over the years with the Society in one way or the other helped the 
progress of the Society as a premier research institution in the 
fields of History, Ethnology, Religion and Folklore. 

The Society’s contribution to Oriental study of History in 
general and Karnataka dynasties in particular, like Vijayanagar, 
Chalukyas of Badami, Kalyani, Rastrakutas, Keladi and Mysore, 
stand out for special attention. 

The Society has no designated research projects. Its efforts to 
publish a 12-volume Encyclopaedia of Indian History and Culture 
in English had to be given up due to constraint of resources. An 
all-India editorial advisory committee with Dr V. K. Gokak as 
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Chairman had been set up for guiding the project. Pressure on 
governments, State or Central, for funding projects is ungently 
needed. The Indian Council of Historical Research and other such 
bodies have extended token grants for our seminars. The Society 
at present is kept going with the limited income from its scanty 
assets. It received library grants totalling a meagre Rs. 1.30 lakhs 
in the course of four years. 

The Society has completed eighty years of its useful service to 
the study and research in the field of Indology and allied subjects 
and has been recognised both in India and abroad as a great centre 
for such studies. 

The present management is committed not only to continue its 
rich traditions but also to further its exalted aims and objects and 
to serve the common citizens and scholars and researchers in the 
years to come. 

I would like to express my sincere thanks to Dr Suryanath 
U. Kamath, Chief Editor, Karnataka Gazetteer, and Editor, Quarter¬ 
ly Journal of Mythic Society, Bangalore, for his suggestions for, 
and correction of, this paper. 

I thank sincerely Dr M. K. L. N. Sastry, Secretary, Mythic 
Society, for his encouragement and for his consideration in deputing 
me to this seminar. 

Once again, I pay respectful thanks to Revered Swami Lokes- 
warananda, Secretary, Ramakrishan Mission Institute of Culture, 
for giving me the opportunity to participate in this seminar. 



INDOLOGICAL STUDIES AND RESEARCH 
IN INDIA PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 
Contribution of Indian Museum, Calcutta 


Dr. R. C. Skarma 


nnHE seed of research in Indological studies in the modern sense 
was sown in India with the foundation of the Asiatic Society by 
Sir William Jones in 1784. After about a decade, the necessity 
of a museum was felt, but the dream came true later when Dr. 
Nathaniel Wallich, a Danish Botanist, made a firm proposal for a 
Museum on February 2, 1814. The objective was to ‘receive all 
articles that might be sent to illustrate oriental manners and history 
or to elucidate the peculiarities of Art or Nature in the East’. Thus 
the Museum, which was a constituent of the Asiatic Society, served 
the cause of furthering oriental studies. 

With the growth of collection as well as growing popularity of 
the Museum, it was found necessary to find a separate building 
and the Museum swinging between hope and disappointment 
finally got its present abode in 1878 with the name of the Imperial 
Museum, changed later to the Indian Museum. This is the earliest 
and (to date) the largest institution of its kind in the East. It has 
six main departments of Archaeology, Art, Anthropology, Geology, 
Zoology and Economic Botany. But the main emphasis has through¬ 
out been on the dissemination of knowledge of oriental subjects. 
The Museum effectively sustains three oriental sections, viz., Archa¬ 
eology, Art and Anthropology. 

The activities are now diversified to cover collection, docu¬ 
mentation, exhibition, preservation and dissemination of knowledge 
as organised through its several wings like Galleries, Education 
Unit, Publication Unit, Conservation Lab., Photography Unit, 
Modelling Section, Presentation Unit, Seminars, Symposia, Field 
Explorations and different Inter-State and International exhibitions 
and various other educational programmes. 


6 
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From its very inception the Museum has been fortunate to have 
close association with celebrated luminaries like Nathaniel Wallich, 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, James Princep, Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
J. Ph. Vogel, Vincent Smith, John Allan, H. N. Wright, John Ander¬ 
son, Theodor Bloch, N. G. Majumdar, B. M. Barua, Rakhal Das 
Banerjee, J. N. Banerjee, Nihar Ranjan Ray, D. C. Sircar, S. K. 
Saraswati, C. Sivaramamurti and V. D. Krishnaswamy, all of whom 
are now departed. There are still fortunately many renowned 
scholars whose wise guidance is available to advance our institutional 
objects. 

Progress 

The Museum houses easily the largest collection of sculptures 
from different parts of India as well as some neighbouring countries. 
It has also the richest assembly of Gandhara architectural fragments 
and sculpture outside the Gandhara region. Out of seven inscribed 
and dated specimens in the world, two are proudly with us. The 
largest collection of the famous Bharhut stupa is on view in the 
Indian Museum. Similarly, it is the storehouse of Pala, Sena and 
other Eastern art styles. While John Anderson and N. G. Majumdar 
wrote general catalogues and guidebooks, Cunningham and Barua 
wrote special monographs on the Bharhut remains. Theodor Bloch 
was the first orientalist to join the Museum as Asst. Superintendent 
who identified several Gandhara sculptures even before M. Foucher’s 
famous book ‘L’ art Greco Boudhique du Gandhara ’ came out. 

Significant epigraphic material is available for advanced researches 
in Indology. The earliest Brahmi inscription on the Piprawa casket, 
the Mahasthan plaque of the Mauryan period and several other 
inscriptions are available with us. Reference could be- made to 
Prof. D. C. Sircar’s monograph on Asokan Studies and Early Indian 
Numismatic and Epigraphical Studies as well as Prof. B. N. 
Mukherjee’s Studies in the Aramaic edicts of Asoka. 

The Indian Museum’s coin cabinet is authoritatively regarded 
as the richest in India. Study of numismatics has played a key 
role in oriental studies and the Museum’s collection and catalogue 
of coins are of the greatest value. C. J. Rodgers was the first to 
prepare the catalogues of coins in four parts, followed by J. C. 
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Brown, V. A. Smith, H. N. Wright, John Allan, B. B. Bidyabinod, 
S. Ahmed and S. P. Basu who all systematically carried forward the 
pioneer enterprise. 

In furtherance of studies of numismatics, Prof. B. N. Mukherjee’s 
monographs like Kushana coins of the land of the Five Rivers, 
Kushana Silver Coinage, Technology of the Indian Coinage and 
Indian Gold, and Introduction to the Gold Coins in the Indian 
Museum are of immense merit. Dr. Rama Neogi has recently 
published her tract on the Money of the People. 

The painting collection of the Museum deserves mention as 
possessing representative specimens of almost all important schools. 
Specialized monographs have been written by scholars like Prof. 
Nihar Ranjan Ray, A. K. Bhattacharya, J. R. Haidar, Ramendra- 
nath Chakravarti, Sipra Chakravarti, K. K. Dasgupta, Devayani 
Mitra, Shantipriya Mukhopadhyay and S. N. Sen. The Museum 
has also embarked upon compilation of Art Albums, with introduc¬ 
tory research notes on specified subjects, by Prof. 151. B. Mukherjee 
and Dr. R. C. Sharma. 

On bronzes, mention must be made of monographs of Dr. Debala 
Mitra, Dr. Asok Bhattacharya, Prof. B. N. Mukherjee and Dr. S. K. 
Mitra. 

A research journal, the Indian Museum Bulletin, was launched 
in the year 1965. The Bulletin is published regularly to serve as a 
reliable reference journal for different branches of lndology. 

The Museum has been organising national and international 
seminars for the furtherance of oriental studies. Subjects covered 
include the Panorama of Bengal Paintings, Tribal Art in Eastern 
India, Routes and Travellers in India, and the proceedings are 
being regularly published for future reference. 

Eminent scholars and orientalists, regularly visit the Museum 
and lecture on different aspects of oriental studies. The Museum 
Director and Senior Officers act as guide to research work and also 
serve as examiners of dissertations on oriental subjects. 

A list of the Museum’s publications is appended. An independent 
Catalogue of Indian Museum Publications by D. T. Mukherjee has 
also been brought out which presents a wide spectrum of the contri¬ 
bution of the Museum in the field of lndology. 
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Prospects 

The Indian Museum is a lively and growing Institution and its 
catalogues have to be constantly updated. An ambitious project of 
revised catalogues of coins in 18 volumes has been planned and 
eminent numismatists have been requested to assist. A comprehen¬ 
sive catalogue of Gandhara paintings and sculptures is also under 
preparation which may develop into an international enterprise with 
the help of the Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts. The 
Board of Trustees has approved the scheme of catalogues of the 
archaeological objects in collaboration with the Osaka University 
which awaits clearance of the Government of India. 

The anthropological studies largely depend on field exploration 
and the Museum has surveyed several regions. The result of these 
studies will be brought out shortly. To facilitate research, the 
godowns of antiquarian remains are in the process of thorough 
reorganisation which is considered essential. Scholars will have 
easy access to research materials. The Conservation and Photo¬ 
graphy Labs, are being reorganised effectively to serve orientalists. 
The Museum Director is also the Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
formed by the Government of India to enhance and improve research 
facilities in the museum. The Indian Museum has definitely taken 
the lead in this direction and is also planning various ways and 
means for the furtherance of oriental research in every significant 
direction. 


Annexure I 

INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA 
NEW SERIES OF COIN CATALOGUE 

THE SCHEME 


A. Ancient Period 

1. Punch-Marked and Early Cast Coins, 
c. 5th century B. C. to 3rd century A. D. 

2. Indo-Greek including early Bactrian Greek and Roman Coins, 
c. 3rd century B. C. to the end of the 1st century B. C. 
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3. Saka Pahlava (Scytho-Parthian) and Kshatrapa (including the 
coinage of north-western and northern Satraps). 

c. 1st century B. C. to the middle of the 1st century A. D. 

4. Kushana coins (including the coinage of the Imperial Kushanas 
and their successors in the north west like the Sakas, Shildas 
Kidaras, etc. 

c. 1st century A. D. to the middle of the 5th century A. D. 

5. The local and tribal coins of early India (Kausambi, Ayodhya, 
Ujjaini or Avanti, Taxila, Mitras, Dattas, Nagas, Arjunayanas, 
Kunindas, Rajanyas, Yaudheyas, Malwas, Panchalas, etc.) 

c. 2nd century B. C. to the 4th century A. D. 

6. Coinage of the Imperial Guptas and their immediate successors 
(such as Maukharis and Sasanka). 

4th century A. D. to the 6th century A. D. 

7. Coinage of the Sassanians (224 to 651 A. D. Indo-Sassanians, 
c. 6th century to onwards) and Hunas (5th-6th century A. D.) 

8. Coinage of Early Medieval North India (including Shahis, 
Arab Governors of Sindh, Mahmud Ghazni, Muhammad 
Binsam, Pratiharas, Kalachuris, Gahadawalas, Chahmanas, 
Tomars, region of Harikela, Western Chalukyas, Eastern 
Chalukyas, Vishnukundins, Cholas, Pandyas, Hoyasalas, etc.) 

B. Medieval Period 

1. Coins of the Sultans of Delhi. 

c. late 12th century down to the middle of the 16th century A.D. 

2. Coins of the Sultans of other regions, 
c. 12th century to 16th century A. D. 

3. Coinage of Medieval South India (including Vijayanagar, 
Mysore, etc.) 

c. 14th to 18th century A. D. 

4. Coinage of the Mughal Empire 
c. 16th to 19th century A. D. 

5. Coinage of the Suris 
16th century A. D. 

6. Coinage of the North-Eastern States (including the coins of 
Ahom > Assam, Tripura, Manipur, Jayantipur, Sikkim, etc.) 
<?. 16th to 20th century A. D, 
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C. Modem Period 

1. Coinage of the East India Company and the British India. 

I. c. 1755 to 1835 A. D. 

II. c. 1835 to 1947 A. D. 

2. Coinage of the Indian States under the British Paramounts. 
c. 18th to 20th century A. D. 

3. Coinage of the other European Powers in India (Danish, 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, etc.) 

c. 18th to 20th century A. D. 

4. Coinage of the Republic of India 1950. 


Annexure II 

INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA 
GANDHARA ART CATALOGUE PROJECT 


Preamble 

An important ancient school of sculpture is known by the name- 
‘Gandhara’. Though designated after a particular region of the 
Peshawar district in Pakistan, the idiom applies to a very wide 
territory ranging from Eastern Afghanistan to parts of the present 
territory of the Indian Republic. The period covered by the art 
spreads over several centuries, including the early spans of the 
Christian era. The contribution of the Gandhara School of art 
to the development of Indian sculptural style and Buddhist 
iconography is appropriately recognised. Yet, the origin, stages 
of development, chronology of growth and various other related 
problems are still areas of controversy. In view of the great impor¬ 
tance of this school in the history of Indian art and culture, fresh 
attempts should be made to document all relevant art specimens 
scattered over many locations and distributed in different collections 
in various countries. 

As the Gandhara tradition originated and flourished in the Indian 
sub-continent, and as some museums in the Indian Republic possess 
valuable specimens, Indian scholars have a special responsibility 
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vigorously to re-investigate Gandhara in all aspects. To familiarize 
scholars in India and abroad with Gandhara sculptures in Indian 
collections, these should be properly documented and classified. 
For the present, we may suggest compilation of three volumes of 
scientific catalogues. The first will contain a catalogue of Gandhara 
sculptures in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, which houses the largest 
number of objects in India ; the second will include those in the 
Chandigarh Museum constituting the second largest collection ; 
and the third will incorporate the collections of the museums of 
Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, Madras and other places. 

Along with the preparation of the catalogues, some scholars 
should study the Gandhara art from every angle on the basis of 
stratigraphic, palaeographic and epigraphic (including the data 
yielded by dated images), geographic, numismatic, iconographic 
and stylistic evidence. An Indian or international team of scholars 
may be assembled for undertaking these studies. They may also be 
asked to present papers at seminars or workshops on the sculptural 
art of Gandhara with the proceedings of the seminar highlighting 
different approaches to the Gandhara problem. 

The Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, New Delhi, 
has already taken initiative to pilot a national project and the 
Member Secretary, Dr. (Smt.) Kapila Vatsyayan, has consulted 
some scholars specializing in Gandhara art and its problems. It is 
further learnt that some foreign experts, particularly in Italy, are 
interested to take up the work on a suitably extended scale. If 
such collaboration materialises, the Gandhara Project may be 
programmed as an important international research scheme for 
documentation and scientific cataloguing. 

Since the Indian Museum possesses the largest Indian collection 
of Gandhara art trsasures (totalling more than one thousand), 
it must come forward not only as participant but also to plan cons¬ 
tructive initiative. The Institution has a competent team of experien¬ 
ced workers and the present Director, Dr. R. C. Sharma, is fully 
conversant with the diverse and complex issues. Dr. Sharma is the 
co-author of the Catalogue of the Gandhara Sculptures in the 
State Meseum, Lucknow, and has also prepared several hundred 
cards of the Gandhara holdings in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
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With the support of the Indira Gandhi National Centre for the 
Arts and the Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
the scheme of preparing the scientific catalogue of the Gandhara 
collections will surely succeed, forming in due course an important 
link in the national and international endeavour in the vital field. 

The Aims : 

The project aims at : 

(a) Reconstruction of ihe Gandhara School of Sculptural Art. 

( b ) Reconstruction of the sites and monuments of the Gandhara 
School through scientific tracing and mapping. 

( c ) Documentation of Gandhara remains, including sculptures 
in all media, viz., stone, stucco and terracottas, architectural frag¬ 
ments at the first stage. 

{d) Documentation of inscriptions, seals, coins, etc. at the 
second stage. 

(e) Scientific cataloguing of the Gandhara specimens starting 
with the well-known museums and art galleries in India. 

(/) Scientific Cataloguing of the Gandhara specimens in other 
collections, including private possessions. 

(g) Efforts toconnectandcorrelatedifferentpartsofonearchitec- 
cural complex or of a sculpture scattered in different places. 

(//) A comprehensive bibliography of Gandhara School includ¬ 
ing original and secondary sources. 

(0 The national project ultimately culminating into forming the 
part of the international project for proper assessment and reap¬ 
praisal of the Gandhara School. 

(j) Collaboration and coordination with various academic and 
cultural institutions and centres engaged in study and research on 
the Gandhara art in different countries. 

( k ) Use of computerised data for scientific cataloguing alongside 
the prevalent card indexing. 

(/) Holding of workshops/symposia to discuss the related 
problems and also working out a format for scientific cataloguing 
and data feeding for computer. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS OF THE VISHVESHVARANAND 
VISHVA BANDHU INSTITUTE OF SANSKRIT 
AND INDOLOGICAL STUDIES, HOSHIARPUR 

Prof. B. B. Chau bey 

T OCATED on the foot-hills of the Shivalik range, with a panora¬ 
mic view of the snowy Himalayas to the north, on the eastern 
outskirts of the town of Hoshiarpur on Hoshiarpur-Una Road, The 
Vishveshvaranand Vishva Bandhu Institute of Sanskrit and Indologi- 
cal Studies (VYBIS & IS) is the main centre of Sanskrit and Indo- 
logical Studies run by the Panjab University at Hoshiarpur. This Insti¬ 
tute first came into existence as The Vishveshvaranand Institute of 
Sanskrit and Indological Studies (VIS & IS) following take-over of all 
the academic departments of the Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research 
Institute (VVRI), Sadhu Ashram by the Panjab University on 
July 1,1965 with Acharya Vishva Bandhu,its firstlife-time Honorary- 
Director. The Institute derived its present nomenclature, Vishvesh¬ 
varanand Vishva Bandhu Institute of Sanskrit and Indological Studies 
(VVBIS & IS) on the basis of the decision of the Panjab University 
to associate the name of Acharya Vishva Bandhuji (died 1.8.73) with 
the Institute in recognition of the meritorious services rendered 
by the Acharya to establish the Institute as a world renowned centre 
of learning. 

Though the Institute imparts education in Sanskrit in both usual 
post-graduate and Oriental Traditional systems, and also enrols 
students for research work in Sanskrit preparatory to Ph. D. degree 
of the Panjab University, the main function of the Institute is to 
implement Research projects relating to different branches of 
Indology in general and Vedic Studies in particular. Four major 
research projects as outlined below have been undertaken by the 
Institute. 

1. Preparation of a Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation 
Preparation of a ‘ Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation ’ is the pivotal 
project of the Institute. In 1903 two Sanyasins—Swami Vishvesh- 
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varanand from whom the Institute derived its name, and Swami 
Nityanand—launched at Simla a project of preparing ‘Word Indices’ 
to the four principal Vedic Samhitas and, ultimately, a lexicon of 
the basic texts. By 1910, they were able to release the Word Indices 
to the four principal Vedas and to start work on Vedic Lexicon. 
With the passing away of Swami Nityanand in 1914, Swami Vishva- 
shvaranand carried forward the project all alone till 1918 at Simla 
and thereafter, till 1923, at Indore. In 1923 he shifted to Lahore 
where he met Acharya Vishva Bandhu to whom he entrusted the 
project towards the end of 1923. Working with his associates, 
Acharyaji brought out the first fasciculus of the work entitled 
Vaidika Sabdartha Parijata in 1929, as representing the ‘Vedic 
Lexicon’ which the two Swamis had originally planned. The work 
concentrated till then on recording, with grammatical and etymolo¬ 
gical annotations, the meanings which Indian as well as foreign 
Vedists had assigned to terms of extant Samhita Texts numbering 
about a dozen. Copies of the said fasciculus were presented to 
nearly one hundred Vedic scholars. 

In the charge of Acharya Vishva Bandhu, the project assumed 
wider dimension. Keeping in view the suggestions of Prof. Caland 
O') that as endeavour of this nature and calibre was unlikely to 
be repeated, its scope should be widened to make it exhaustive ; 
and 00 that, as the project Editor would have to handle vast mass 
of basic, elucidative and critical material far beyond the reach of any 
individual researcher, he must not be limited to presenting on 
scientific and historical pattern a record of only previous interpre¬ 
tations, but should go ahead to record his own considered judgement. 
Acharya Vishva Bandhu extended the scope of the proposed lexicon 
to the preparation of Vedic Dictionary in the form of a critical 
record of ancient as well as modern interpretations of Vedic words 
with complete textual citations and philological and proto-linguistic 
cognitions. For this, it was felt that without having prepared a 
register of all Vedic words available, it would not be possible to 
proceed with the proposed Dictionary. Keeping this in view, 
Acharya Vishva Bandhu directed his efforts first to prepare the 
Vedic word Concordance. With the sustained labour and zeal of his 
associates like Pt. Bhixn Dev, Pt, Pitamber Datt, Pt. Surya Narain, 
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Pt. Durga Datt, Pt. Ramanand, Pt. Amar Nath and others, this 
extensive project was brought to a successful end in 1965. This 
concordance in five volumes subdivided into sixteen parts, supplies 
a universal vocabulary register of about 400 Vedic andsub-vedic 
Texts, together with relevant etymological and grammatical dis¬ 
sertations in foot-notes. This Vedic Word Concordance gained 
wide appreciation of scholars and proved to be the principal tool 
of Vedic researchers. 

After the completion of the Vedic Word Concordance, Acharya 
Vishva Bandhu turned to the Dictionary project. As to the size of 
the proposed Dictionary, dealing with about 80,000 basichomonymic 
entries, this Dictionary would have to provide interpretation on 
comparative and critical lines of as many as 25 lakhs of textual 
references, thereby multiplying at least ten times the parallel 
referential volume of the epochmaking St. Petursburg Sanskrit- 
German Lexicon by Bohtlingk and Roth (1852-75). Likewise, as 
against the 16 parts of‘Vedic Word Concordance' (VVRI, Hoshiarpur 
1935-65), which altogether runs to 11,000 pages, the proposed 
Vedic Dictionary would extend over 20 parts, totalling 16,000 pages. 
This gigantic lexicographical project would on completion specially 
serve as the bedrock of all future initiative and enterprise in the 
vast field of Vedic research. Acharyaji brought out a Specimen 
of the proposed Dictionary under the title ‘ A Comparative and 
Etymological Dictionary of Vedic Interpretations' , published as a 
supplement to Vol. Ill, Part I, (March 1965) of the Vishveshvaranand 
Indological Journal. It was indicated in that specimen that the 
proposed Dictionary would aim at interconnection of entire Vedic 
interpretation and etymology as advanced so far, on a comparative 
and critical pattern, linked in the form of footnotes to the Editor’s 
own interpretative and etymological verdict. On perusal of the 
specimen, one would gain an entirely new approach and methodo¬ 
logy, with greater stress on protolinguistic discussions. 

Copies of the specimen were sent to 89 Indian and 34 foreign 
scholars out of whom only a handful responded. Prof. Dumont, 
Prof. Renou and Prof. N. Tsuji were very critical in their observa¬ 
tions, particularly regarding the protolinguistic discussions as 
contained in the specimen, Keeping in view the observations of 
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these scholars and also from considerations of feasibility, Acharya 
Vishva Bandhuji changed the original plan to the extent of delimiting 
the range of lexical treatment in the Dictionary to recording entire 
Vedic interpretation as advanced so far on a comparative and 
critical pattern, linked in the form of footnotes to the Editor’s 
own interpretation, without unduly detailed etymological data. 
Accordingly, he bifurcated the proposed Dictionary into (0 ‘A 
comparative and Critical Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation' ; and 
(«) ‘A Comparative and Critical Dictionary of Protolinguistic Etymo- 
logy of Indo-Aryan'. In 1972, he brought out a revised specimen of 
the proposed Dictionary with the title 'A Comparative and Critical 
Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation'. 

In 1985, an Academic Committee was constituted with Dr. R. K. 
Sharma (the then) Vice-Chanceller of the Sampurnanand Sanskrit 
University, Dr. A. K. jain, and Dr. S. A. Dange to review the 
Dictionary project. The Committee in its report recommended 
that “the ambitious project of ‘A Comparative and Critical Dictionary 
of Vedic Interpretation' be revived in a modified form. The title 
of the project should be ‘A Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation ', 
and the project may for the time being be confined to the Vedic 
Samhitas only”. 

Keeping in view the above recommendation of the Committee, 
and also the suggestions given by scholars consulted in this regard, 
we have now initiated the following steps for expeditious execution 
of the project : 

1. The name of the proposed Dictionary is to be changed to 
‘A Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation'. 

2. For dealing with the entries of the vocables, the pattern of 
Vedic Word Concordance (VWC) is to be followed. Accor¬ 
dingly, the Dictionary would be in four volumes consisting of 
various parts. 

Volume I — Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation (Samhitas). 
Volume II — Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation (Brahmanas 
and Aranyakas). 

Volume III — Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation (Upanisads). 

Volume IV — Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation (Vedangas). 
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The first volume of the Dictionary would be a faithful record 
of all interpretations of each Vedic Vocable occurring in the whole 
range of Samita literature, Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda (Madhyandina, 
Kanva, Taittiriya, Kathaka and Katha-Kapisthala), Sama-Veda 
(Kauthuma and Jaiminiya), and the Atharva-Veda (Saunaka and 
Paippalada). By ‘record of all interpretations’ is meant— 

(i) interpretations of a vocable as/if found in the Samhita Texts 
themselves ; 

(ii) interpretations of a vocable as/if found in the Brahmaiias, 
Aranyakas, and Upanisads ; 

(Hi) interpretation of a vocable as/if given by Yaska and the 
other Acaryas as recorded in the Nirukta ; 

(iv) interpretation of a vocable as/if given by the commentators 
of the Nirukta ; 

(v) interpretation of a vocable as/if given by the commentators 
of the Srauta and Grhya-sutras in course of comments on a 
mantra of any of the Samhitas ; 

(vi) interpretation of a vocable as/if given by the commentators 
of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas and other texts in the 
context of interpretation of the mantra in which that vocable 
occurs; 

(vii) interpretation of a vocable as/if given by modern Indian and 
Western commentators and exegetists ; 

(i Hi) etymologies of the vocable as/if given in the Brahmanas, 
Aryanyakas, Upanisads, Vedahgas, and the commentaries 
thereon. 

At present, the research staff of the Institute is actively engaged 
in expeditious implementation of the project. About four lakh basic 
cards bearing meanings as collected from different sources have 
been prepared. Collection of material for the first part of the first 
volume is in the checking and editing stage. 

2. Preparation of critical editions of the Vedic Texts with Com¬ 
mentaries 

The next major research project undertaken by the Institute is 
the preparation of ciritical editions of the Vedic texts with available 
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commentaries unpublished so far. Under this project the Institute 
has already published the following texts : 

(f) K$udra Kalpasutra with the commentary of Srinivasa, 
critically edited by Prof. B. R. Sharma, published under 
P. U. Indological series No. 1 (1974). 

(ii) Bhasikasutra of Katyayana with the commentaries of 
Mahasvamin and Ananta Bhatta, critically edited by Prof. 
B. B. Chaubey, published under P. U. Indological series 
No. 4 (1975). 

(iii) A s valdyana-Srautasutra with the commentary of Devatrata, 
Vol. 1 (containing chapters 1-3), ed. by the band of scholars 
of the Research section of the Institute ; published under 
P. U. Indological Series No. 31 (1986). 

(iv) Asvalaya?ta-Srautasutra with the commentary of Devatrata, 
Vol. II (containing chapters 4-6), ed. by the band of scholars 
of the Research section under the general editorship of Prof. 
B. B. Chaubey, published under P. U. Indological series 
No. 35 (1990). 

(v) ^s valayana-Srautasutra with the commentary of Devatrata 
Vol. Ill (containing chapters 7-12), ed. by the band of scholars 
of the Research section under the Chief Editorship of Prof. 
B. B. Chaubey, (in press). 

At present the Institute has undertaken to bring out the 
critical editions of the following Vedic texts : 

(/) Commentaries of Siddhantin, Devasvdmin Gargyandrayana 
and Sadgurusifya on the Asvalayana Srautasutra. 

(ii) Aitareya Brahmana with the commentaries of Gobindasvamin 
and Sadgurusisya. 

(iii) Taittiriya Brahmana with the commentary of Bhatta Bhaskara. 

(iv) Sikfas of the Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda and Atharva- 
Veda with the available commentaries in four volumes. 

The fifth volume would be a s upplementary volume consis¬ 
ting of (a) A Gloss of Technical terms used in the extant 
Sik§a literature, and (b) Siksa-concordance. 
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Collation and editing work of these texts have already been 
largely completed and the balance of editorial job is well 
under way. 

3. Project of preparing Linguistic Studies of the Dialects of North- 

Western region. 

Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, well known in the ranks of linguists, 
devoted the prime of his life wandering in the North-Western Hima¬ 
layas on his own for the collection of varied linguistic material, 
often at great risk of life. From 1928 to 1961, he was able to investi¬ 
gate 27 North-Western Himalayan dialects and prepared a glossary 
of these dialects. Alongside his many other commitments, he 
entrusted the glossary to the YVRI for publication. After the 
take-over of the VVRI by the Panjab University in 1965, all linguistic 
and allied researches of Dr. Varma were adopted for publication 
by our Institute. 

At pressnt we have concentrated upon the following two projects 
of Dr. Varma : 

(/') Compilation of ‘A Glossary of 27 North-Western Himalayan 

Dialects’. 

As per our plan, the publication of the Dictionary would be 
carried out in three volumes : 

Vol. I : Kangari Dialects (5) 

,, II : Kashmiri Dialects (6) 

,, III : Pahari Dialects (16) 

‘A Glossary of the Khasi Dialect' (a North-Western Himalayan 
Dialect of Jammu and Kashmir), as a specimen, has recently been 
published by our Institute under Panjab University, Indological 
series No. 34 (1989). The first volume, ‘A comparative Glossary of 
the Dialects in Kangra District’, has gone to the press. Editing 
work of the remaining volumes is going ahead. 

(h) Dictionary of Prdtisakhya Terminologies 

Dr. Siddheshwar Varma had started preparing a Dictionary of 
Pratisakhya terminologies. He could collect partial material only 
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from Rg-Veda Prdtisakhya. In 781 typed pages, he made a thorough 
point-by-point chronological study of the subject. Now we have 
started advancing this project on the same pattern as adopted by 
Dr. Varma, with some modifications. 

Under the scheme of research publications on linguistics, the 
Institute has already published the following : 

(0 G. A. Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India—A Summary. 
Compiled by Dr. Siddheshwar Varma in 3 parts (1972-76), Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey of India, published over the period from 1903 
to 1928 in 11 volumes, 19 parts, and nearly 10,000 pages, the com¬ 
pilation, covers nearly 1650 pages, including the three appendices. 
Keeping in view the interest of the researchers in a particular 
language and dialect, the following linguistic analyses have been 
reprinted separately : 

1. Bengali, Assamese and Oriya (viii |- 49 pp) 

2. Bhil Dialects and Khandesi (vi + 54 pp) 

3. Bihari, Hindi and Rajasthani 

4. Dardic or Paisaca Languages (vii + 114 pp) 

5. Gipsy Languages (vi + 17 pp) 

6. Marathi and Gujarati (vi + 59 pp) 

7. Munda and Dravidian Languages (viii + 91 pp) 

8. Pahari Languages (viii + 149 pp) 

( ii ) Pdnini and Elison, an analytical study of Panini’s sutras on 
elison ( lopa ) in Sanskrit by Dr. Sidheshwar Varma (1978). 

(Hi) Dr. Siddheshwar Varma Felicitation Volume. Published by 
the Panjab University as an Indological Series (No. 13), this 
is a collection of papers published on the eve of Dr. Varma’s 
90th Birthday in 1978. 

(iv) Kangari—A descriptive study of the Kangra Valley dialect of 
Himachal Pradesh by Dr. Shyamlal Sharma, published under 
Panjab University Indological Series No. 2 (1974). 

(v) Studies in Tibeto-Himalayan Linguistica, A descriptive analysis 
of Pattani (a dialect of Lahaul) by Dr. D. D. Sharma, 
published under Panjab University Indological series. 
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4. Individual Research Projects undertaken by the faculty members : 
Under this scheme, following research projects have been 
completed by the faculty members : 

(i) Vadhula-Srautasutra, critically edited by Prof. B, B. Chaubey. 
This text belonging to the Krfna Yajur- Veda, was unknown to 
scholars. It was Prof. Calanda who for the first time worked 
on it and collected much valuable information about the 
Vadhula recension and its literature in four communications 
published in Acta Orientalia, Vols. I, II, IV and VI. In these 
Volumes, he also published 82 extracts from the Vadhula- 
Srautasutra and 134 extracts from the Vadhula Anvakhyana 
Brahmana, with critical notes in German. Unfortunately, he 
could not complete any of the Texts pertaining to Vadhula 
recension. 

In 1975, Prof. Michael Witzel contributed a paper entitled ‘Einc 
funfte Mitteilung uber das Vadhulasutra’ (A fifth communication 
about the Vadhula-Sutra), published in ‘Studien zur Indologie und 
Iranistik'. In that paper, he supplied detailed account and critical 
analysis of all the material available or known so far about the 
Vadhula school, and also made an announcement about his plan 
to bring out a critical edition of the Vddhiila-Srautasutra and the 
Vadhula-Anvakhyana Brahmana. But due to other pre-occupations, 
he could not bring the project to completion. 

In 1975, after completing the critical edition of the Bhasikasulra 
with the commentary of Mahasvamin and Ananta Bhatta, the 
present author undertook the project of critically editing the Vadhula- 
Srautasutra. The text covering 364 pages with a detailed introduc¬ 
tion and Appendices is to be released very soon. The editing work 
of the Vadhula Anvakhyana Brahmana and the Vadhula-Grhyasutra 
have also been completed. 

(/i) Apastamba-Sulvasutra, critically edited by Dr. Damodar Jha, 
with the commentaries of Kaparadisvamin, Sundararaja, 
Gopalayajvan, along with Hindi commentary by the Editor 
(1988). 
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Dr. Jha has also taken up a project of critically editing the text 
of the Maitrayani-Sulvasutra not published so far, with the com¬ 
mentary of Sankara (different from Acharya Sankara). 

5. General Research Publication scheme 
Under this scheme the Institute publishes individual general 
research works done by the faculty members. Monographs, Ph. D 
theses, and extension lectures delivered under Acharya Vishva 
Bandhu Memorial Lecture Series, are also published under 
this scheme. Some of the important works published under this 
scheme are : 

1. ‘New Varttikas to Panini's Grammar ’ by Acharya Vishva 
Bandhu and Munishwar Deo, (1972). 

2. ‘A History of the Kerala School of Hindu Astronomy' by K. V. 
Sarma (1972). 

3. ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts of VVBIS & IS’, Panjab 
University, Hoshiarpur, ed. by Dr. B. R. Sharma. 

4. ‘Tantrasamgraha' of Nilakantha Somayajin with Yuktidipikd 
and Laghuvivrti of Sankara, ed. by K. V. Sarma. (1977). 

5. ‘Pandyakulodaya' of Mandate Kavi, critically edited by K. V. 
Sarma (1981). 

6. ‘ Vakyapadiya Sambandha Samuddesa — A critical study' —wilh 
special reference to the commentary of Helaraja, by Dr. 
Virendra Sharma, published under P. U. Indological series 
No. 9, (1977). 

7. ‘ Veda-bhdsyakaron ki veddrtha-prakriyd' by Dr. Ramnath 
Vedalamkar, pub. under P. U. Indological series No. 25 (1980). 

8. Vedic Myths in Social Perspective —A collection of three 
lectures delivered by Dr. S. A. Dange under Acharya Vishva 
Bandhu Memorial lectures), Pub. under P. U. Indological 
Series (1982). 

9. ‘Visvdmitra in Vedic and post-Vedic Literature' , ed. by Prof. 
B. B. Chaubey, pub. under P. U. Indo-Series No. 32 (1987). 

It would be evident that the major projects on which we are 
concentrating for expeditious completion were undertaken by 
Acharya Vishva Bandhu, the Founder-Director of the Institute. 
It is hoped that with the completion of these projects, our Institute 
will be specially recognized for outstanding contribution to Indolo¬ 
gical research in general and Vedic studies in particular. 



ACTIVITIES OF THE SAMSKRTA SAHITYA 
PARISAT, CALCUTTA 

Professor Heramba Chatterjee Sastri 


TPHE Samskrta Sahitya Parisat is a temple of Sanskritic learning 
founded by a band of enthusiastic Sanskrit Pundits bereft of 
financial resources but resourceful in wisdom, zeal and urge for the 
preservation of the rich heritage of the country. Founded in 1916 
in a tiny rented house, the Parisat in its 76th year is housed in 
its own threestoreyed building, extending its activities in multiple 
forms so much so that by any standard the institution’s claim 
as an advanced research Centre of Sanskrit cannot be ignored. 
Its triumphant march deserves mention since Dandin points out 
rightly : Svagunavi?kriyadesa natra bhutarthasarhsinahi. 

Teaching 

A research institution in respect of Sanskrit is expected to have 
several constituents, namely. Teaching, Library, Research, Journal 
and Cultural Activities. In all these respects this institution may 
claim to have attained a distinctiveness of its own. As far as teaching 
is concerned, it may be noted that besides the Tol section of the 
Government Sanskrit College, the Catuspathi section of the Parisat 
has been recognized as the very best of the type in Grade A, having 
regular provision for imparting free teaching to the students in 
Navyanyaya, Vedanta , Samkhya, Smrti, Panini and Kavya. The 
Pari§at also offers scholarships to the meritorious students. There 
are three permanent eminent teachers who are of devoted and 
dedicated nature and the results of our students appearing at the 
different Sanskrit examinations under the Government-sponsored 
Sanskrit examinations are quite satisfactory. The salary-grant for 
these teachers from the side of the Government is very meagre and 
we are to make provision for matching grants. 

All efforts are being made by the authorities to upgrade this 
institution as a centre of research and for this purpose we have 
utilized the services of renowned retired scholars under whose 
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guidance research students and Professors of different Universities 
attend regular courses of their choice. The scheme has already 
become popular and promising since more and more requests are 
being received from the researchers for enlistment under the scheme. 

Processing of MSS 

For the antiquarian researchers the institution is a paradise since 
all the normal difficulties faced by the users of Libraries in India in 
handling ancient materials have been attempted to be removed 
through the simplification of the process of making the materials 
available. Our manuscripts, numbering 20,000, are very rich in 
respect of Dharmasastras and Navyanyaya, of which those mentioned 
in the first category have all been processed, systematised, catalogued 
and well-preserved in such a form that on demand within minutes 
they may be made available to the reader. This is a rare feature. 
All arrangements for preparing the Descriptive Catalogue of the 
manuscripts on Dharmasastra are complete and what is more 
assuring, within a year or so, the Catalogue will come out of the 
press in a printed form. The scheme has received the approval and 
patronage of the Department of Archaeology, Government of 
India. If the activities of the institution proceeds in this direction, 
it is almost assured that the work of preparing-the Descriptive 
Catalogue of the manuscripts on Nyaya -will be taken up in quick 
succession. Incidentally, the Parisat is.always after procurement of 
new manuscripts and in this process during the last two years more 
than a thousand pieces of manuscripts have been added to our 
Library stock. 


The Library 

The Library of the Parisat can claim to be an exemplary specimen 
of service and dedication to the cause of Sanskritic learning. With 
a stock of more than 22,000 printed books, it caters to the genuine 
needs of the' lovers of Sanskrit so much so that a special facility 
available is that without being a regular member of the institution, 
a reader may, on demand, get as many books as he is in need of on 
the table in the reading room—a unique opportunity for the resear¬ 
chers. The Library operates more or less in the open-shelf system 
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and this accounts for the fact that the demand for reading and 
membership is increasing day by day. In very recent years the 
number of members has gone up from 300 to 600 ; and of Life- 
members from 4 to 36. The Library remains open from 2 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. on all the days of the week except Thursday. The Library 
can afford to purchase copies of all the available books published 
in Sanskrit. So far as its collection of old books are concerned, 
it is very rich and in very good cases we get very rare books xeroxed 
and bound for preservation. 

Journal 

The Parisat is the institution, may be in the whole of India, where 
a monthly Sanskrit Journal of research value is published and all 
efforts are being made to bring it in its current form. Its quality 
has been recognized by the Government of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal, but the meagre grant by them is not sufficient 
to meet even a non-significant portion of the expenses involved 
therein. 

Research 

Regarding the research activities of the institute, it may be declared 
with pride that within its limited resources it has already published 
not less than fifty texts, some of which have been reprinted. At a 
time when it is difficult to find a suitable press to print texts in pure 
Sanskrit, it is indeed creditable on our part to have been able to 
publish so many books of research value and what is promising, 
within a year five more publications are expected to be out. Inci¬ 
dentally, it may be mentioned that the price of the books published 
by the Parisat is within the purchasing power of the Sanskrit 
scholars. 

Under the supervision and guidance of Dr. Gaurinath Sastri, our 
President, a project was taken up for editing the great work Tattva- 
cintamani with the Mayukha commentary and a portion has already 
been published. Decisions have already been taken to publish 
several Tattvas of Raghunandana. In short, the institution is leaving 
no stone unturned to retain its research character The Government 
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of India had been kind enough to grant the honorarium of Sastracu- 
damani-y rttis to some celebrated Pundits of this Parisat. 

Other Activities 

The institution has projects of honouring and patronising the 
veteran worthy Sanskrit Pundits and it has become customary to 
show honour to the veteran Sanskrit Pundits annually. 

It offers prizes on the results of essay competitions organized 
under the auspices of our Parisat. Similarly, lectures of specialised 
nature are arranged regularly, Seminars are also held. Special and 
Sanskrit festivals are observed. Of special interest is its activitity 
to organize dramatic shows in Sanskrit for popularizing Sanskrit 
and it is a matter of pride that in the All-India Competition of 
the drama festivals relating to Kalidasa at Ujjain, it had the privilege 
of presenting the best performances several times, winning laurels. 

The Parisat organizes German classes and is contemplating to 
embark on newer schemes for the development of Sanskrit. 

Finally, without sufficient Government assistance, this Research 
Institution has been able to steer through the state of stringency 
and is now in a position to accomodate any good proposal for 
publication and lecture from the Sanskritists. With a good and 
promising team of workers, it may be hoped that the Samskrta 
Sahitya Parisat will be able to keep its banner of progress ever- 
raised to the great satisfaction of the Sanskrit scholars of India. 



INDOLOGICAL STUDIES AND RESEARCH : 
PROGRESS AND PROSPECT 

Shrimannarayan Mishra 


TPHE Department of Sanskrit dates back to 1916 when (Late) 
Mahamanya Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya founded the Banaras 
Hindu University. Since its very inception, the Department has had 
the services of illustrious Sanskritists like (Late) M. M. Ramavatar 
Sharma, Pt. Nil Kamal Bhattacharyay, Prof. S. K. Belvelkar, Prof. 
A. B. Dhruva, Prof. Subodh Chandra Mukherjee, the first Mayura- 
bhanj Professor of Sanskrit and scholars like Prof. P. L. Vaidya as 
members of teaching staff. The Department has all along been 
organising teaching and research with critical and comparative 
approach modelled on modern techniques to establish Sanskrit 
learning as the most important constituent of Indological Studies. 

The Courses as divided into Under-graduate (now three-year 
Honours Course), Post-graduate and Research, were framed to 
provide deeper and wider comprehension of ancient Indian tradition 
so that the students of the Department are fully equipped to pursue 
the main streams of Sanskritic Studies, particularly the Vedas and the 
Upanisads, Indian Philosophy, Sanskrit Literature (including the 
epics), poetry (along with drama and dramaturgy) and principles of 
literary criticism. 

In 1950 Pali Language and Literature was first introduced in the 
Department with completely independent Courses at Under¬ 
graduate, Post-graduate and Research levels. Later in 1983, the Pali 
section was separated to be developed into a full-fledged Department 
of Pali and Buddhistic Studies. It is now one of the departments for 
Indologocial studies and Research of the University. 

For the last 75 years, the Department has been serving the Nation 
by qualifying thousands of students as Bachelors and Masters and 
elevating many out of them to Doctors of Philosophy in Sanskrit. 
So far, in addition to five awards of D. Litt. degree 456 students have 
received Ph.D. degree. Prof. D. D. Sharma, Prof. R. V. Joshi, Prof. 
Satyavrat, Prof. B. M. Chaturvedi, Prof. V. K. Varma, Prof. B. 
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Bhattacharyay, Prof. B. N. Hazarika, Prof. Vedakumari, Prof. D. 
Sensharma and Prof. Man Singh (among others) are ex-research 
students of the Department. At present, nearly 40 students are 
carrying on research works in the Department on verioits topics 
related to important branches of Sanskrit learning. 

In addition to the Department of Sanskrit, there is an independent 
Faculty of Oriental Learning and Theology where students seeking 
traditional instruction in various branches of Sanskrit are admitted 
to SHASTRI, ACHARYA, CHAKRAVARTI (Ph.D.) and VACH- 
ASPATI (D. Litt.) courses. But it is somewhat disappointing that, 
for lack of career prospects, students are hardly attracted to the 
Faculty. This is bound to prove as deterrent to Indological studies. 

There is also a Department of Ancient Indian History & Culture 
where hundreds of students have studied for Post-graduate and Ph.D. 
degrees. About 30 students are at present engaged in research work 
on various Indological topics in historical and cultural contexts. 
There used to be a Department of Indian Philosophy and Religion 
which was merged a decade ago with the Department of Philosophy 
and Religion which was merged a decade ago with the Department of 
Philosophy for better co-ordination. But it retains a distinct identity 
even to-day for teaching and research. Ten to fifteen students get 
themselves registered for Ph.D. degree every academic year with 
this section. All these Departments work with utmost mutual co¬ 
operation. Thus, with proper co-ordination among interrelated 
departments here in the B. H. U. Indological Studies and Research 
are carried on by Indian and foreign students for M. A. and Ph.D. 
degrees. 

A word here about the future would be pertinent, prospect of 
Indological Studies and Research in India does not appear very 
bright mainly because of defective courses of study in the depart¬ 
ments concerned with Indological studies. One cannot think of a 
systematic study of any branch of Indological discipline without 
sound linguistic proficiency in Sanskrit. Strangely enough, the 
departments of Ancient Indian History and Culture and Indian 
Philosophy frame their Syllabus with hardly any place for Sanskrit 
at all at the U. G. and P. G. levels. As a result, students of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture and Indian Philosophy do not get any 
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opportunity to acquire required command of Sanskrit language, 
as essential for higher research. Thus they have to depend only on 
secondery sources, losing thereby the chance of tackling problems 
independently. Originality of approach is the first casualty and the 
output reveals serious deficiencies. 

As a teacher of Sanskrit, I feel constrained to make unpleasant 
reference to the deplorable levels of attainment standard of the 
students of Sanskrit language and literature. The standard of know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit as a language has conspicuously declined. On the 
basis of my personal experience of evaluating Doctoral Dissertations 
and scripts of Post-graduate examinations of various Universities, 
particularly those in the Hindi-speaking belt, I am impelled to 
observe that the students are deprived of direct access, for lack of 
sound knowledge of Sanskrit, to original Sanskrit texts. They now 
depend more and more on secondary sources, like translations and 
expositions in other languages. Besides, acquaintance with works 
in English and other foreign languages is also sketchy though English 
titles are pretentiously incorporated in the Bibliography appended 
to their theses. This is, of course, due to the defective educational 
policy of the government starting with the downgrading of Sanskrit 
and English languages as optional or additional subjects, and ulti¬ 
mately dropping the language altogether from the educational sylla¬ 
bus by implementing the vaunted three-language formula at school 
level. It is now, therefore, vital for Indologists to organize concerted 
drive for devising ways and means to sustain the linguistic standard. 
If this state of current affairs continues the prospect of Indological 
Studies and Research in India could not but be gloomy. 

I, therefore, beg to offer the following suggestions : 

(1) Effective steps have to be taken to expose students of Indological 
disciplines in general to the Sanskrit language, endowing them with 
the faculty of studying original texts and other basic documents 
written in Sanskrit and directing penetrating light to many obscure 
areas. This can be done either by introducing Sanskrit in the regular 
academic courses or by making a diploma in Sanskrit compulsory 
for admission to resesrch courses. 

(2) Courses for Sanskrit students should be revised so as to make 
them fully conversant with the Sanskrit language. Making Sanskrit 
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the medium of instruction and examination in Universities should 
perhaps prove more effective. 

(3) Provision has to be made to teach English to the students of 
Indology, because customary negligence or apathy can by no means 
minimise the importance of the vast Indological literature in 
English. 

(4) An entrance test should be introduced for the students seeking 
admission to research course and those passing out must be given 
sufficient financial assistance for minimum five years, so that they 
can complete their research without hindrance. 

(5) A national Panel of specialists in different branches of Indolo¬ 
gical studies should be prepared for evaluating Doctoral Disserta¬ 
tions. This will ensure proper evaluation by experts in the respective 
branches. 

(6) Research degrees must not be treated as an essential qualifica¬ 
tion for lecturers in Colleges and Universities which would check 
the tide of undeserving and unwilling students flooding research 
courses. 

It would be appreciated if a national seminar of Indologists is 
organised to find out a logical and practical solution to many 
problems, so that Indological Studies and Research in India is 
saved from dire peril. 



SEMINAR ON INDOLOGICAL STUDIES AND 
RESEARCH IN INDIA : PROGRESS 
AND PROSPECTS 


Summary of Proceedings 

A SEMINAR on Indological Studies and Research in India was 
^ held at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture on 4 and 5 
January 1991. The purpose was to survey and review the progress 
and prospects of Indological Studies and Research undertaken by 
various Indian institutions engaged in the field with detailed com¬ 
pilation of data. Prominent Institutions and scholars with Indo¬ 
logical specialization from all over the country participated in 
the seminar. Notable among the Institutions represented were 
the Vishveshvaranand Yishva Bandhu Institute of Sanskrit and 
Indological Studies, Hoshiarpur, Punjab ; the Government Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta ; Oriental Research Institute, Mysore ; Ganga- 
natha Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Allahabad ; Oriental 
Institute, Vadodara, Gujarat; Oriental Research Institute, Tirupati; 
Kuppuswamy Sastri Research Institute, Madras ; the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta ; the Mythic Society, Bangalore ; the Sanskrita 
Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta ; and the Department of Sanskrit, 
Banaras Hindu University. Scholars from the Faculties of Sanskrit 
and Ancient Indian History and Culture of several Universities 
in West Bengal also participated actively. The seminar was inaugu¬ 
rated by Professor Sibajiban Bhattacharyya, (formerly) George V 
Professor of Indian Philosophy, Calcutta University, who also 
presided over the first of its four sessions. 

Welcoming the participants, scholars, and guests at the inaugural 
session, Swami Lokeswarananda, Secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, observed that it was a national seminor 
to which research workers, specialists and experts on Indology were 
invited from all parts of India. He drew attention to what must be 
regarded as most unusual that Indology was currently cultivated 
more seriously in the West than here in India. There is a regrettably 
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scarcity of original research by Indian scholars some of whom as 
‘co-author’ or collaborator produce little that bears evidence of 
in-depth study. Most of the recent publications on Indology of 
any merit are by foreigners. Sanskrit is today generally regarded in 
India as having outlived its utility. But the West, though dominated 
by Modern science, attaches real importance to Indology with 
emphasis on Sanskrit as a language. In India we have lamentably 
succeeded in almost abolishing Sanskrit. How can we advance 
study of Indology or Indian culture without real mastery of Sanskrit ? 
Government officials are mostly indifferent, disowning responsibility 
for providing funds towards the study of Sanskrit. This has resulted 
in the virtual paralysis of almost all the Institutes and Centres of 
Indological study. This verily threatens the survival of the Indian 
heritage. 

There should be co-operation with constant exchange of ideas 
among institutions engaged in Indological study and research, so 
that each unit knows what others are doing. Exchange programmes 
should be organized for students and scholars. The Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture is always willing to play an active role 
in sponsoring and encouraging Indological studies. Resource 
limitation is a serious constraint, though the Institute is anxious 
to do its utmost to help in every desired direction. 

Inaugural Address : Prof. Sibajiban Bhattacharyya 

In the course of his inaugural address, Prof. Sibajiban Bhatta¬ 
charyya remarked that Indian culture counts as constituents of 
Indian languages, beliefs, customs, taboos, codesand scale of values. 
Down the ages Indian Culture has been studied from aspects of 
grammar, philosophy and sociology. Indology is a branch of 
cultural study assisted by Western methods of analytical research 
and scientific investigation. (The text of the inaugural address 
appears at pp 1-4.) 

Vote of Thanks by Mr A. N. Ray 

Mr A. N. Ray, formerly Chief Justice of India, concluded the 
inaugural session with his vote of thanks. Wisely did Mr Ray 
observe that we should respectfully remember the message of Swami 
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Vivekananda—-“that the whole world is waiting to receive from 
India the gem of Advaita Philosophy and that there is the dominant 
element of Divinity in humanity”. 

Mr Ray indicated that Indological studies have spread beyond 
the Indian shores to unite humanity. The whole world is now 
anxiously looking up to India. ‘Dharma’ as concept is more per¬ 
vasive than ‘religion’. It represents conscience on the individual 
plane as well as conscience on the social plane, preserving the fabric 
of community life. The great message of India to the worldproclaims 
that ‘knowledge is like a river of sacred water whose banks are 
righteous conduct with truth as the current’. 

First Academic Session 

The first academic session followed the inaugural session after 
a short tea-break. Prof. S. Bhattacharyya chaired the session as 
Prof, Biswadev Mukherjee of Visva-Bharati could not attend. 
Three papers were read at the session by (z) Dr B. N. Mukherjee, 
Carmaichael Professor of Ancient Indian History, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity ; ( Text at pp 5-10 ) ; ( ii ) Dr R. T. Vyas, Director, Oriental 
Institute, M. S. University, Baroda, Vadodara, (Text at pp 11-17) ; 
and (Hi) Dr S. Arasaratnam, Professor of History, University of 
New England, Armidale, Australia (Text at pp 18-24). 

In the course of discussion that followed the presentation of 
his paper, Prof. B. N. Mukherjee advised that the Asiatic Society, 
on its declaration as an ‘Institute of National Importance’, could 
now undertake research work only with the approval of the Union 
Government. He also outlined research projects taken up so far 
by the Society in the areas of Comparative Theology ; Asokan 
Brahmi Script ; Central Asian Studies ; and Scientific methods. 
Not much could be covered in a short paper and only passing 
reference could be made to research on Tibetan Manuscripts. It 
was stated that the Harappan Script had not yet been satisfactorily 
deciphered. It was now reasonably established that the script was 
written from left to right. Prof. Mukherjee mentioned that recently 
a balckboard was excavated in Gujarat inscribed with 27 characters. 
Valuable work has been done by Mr S. R. Ray on the formation 
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of Harappan script as linked to the Brahmi Script. There is as yet 
no proof that the language was of Sanskritic or Dravidian origin. 
Research reveals that characters of the Harappan alphabet number 
494 or so. 

In the course of discussion on his paper, Dr R. T. Vyas mentioned 
that the State Government of Gujarat was considering reprinting 
about a hundred out-of-print tracts on Indology. There are nineteen 
volumes of ‘Sabda Kalpadruma ', of which about thirteen volumes 
have already been reprinted. Preparation of a Bibliography of 
Tibetan Works is contemplated with the possible collaboration of 
the M. S. University of Baroda. A linguist will be essentially required 
for the job. A total of two hundred MSS of the Puranas had been 
received for publication from all over the world, of which thrity-five 
have been taken up for immediate printing. Publications on the 
Markandeya Purana are limited as this Purana contains the Deri 
Mahatmyam on which many hundreds of MSS have already been 
published. Different centres of Indological study are following 
different methodology and it is to be noted that the methodology 
followed by M. S. University is comprehensive and exhaustive. 

The paper ( text as at pp 18-24 ) by Professor Arasaratnam of 
the University of New England, Australia, evoked great interest 
outlining as it did Australian approach to the study of Indology. 
In the course of subsequent discussion, Professor Arasaratnam 
revealed that Sanskrit is taught in some Australian universities as 
part of Asiatic Studies with greater stress on Socio-economic and 
cultural component than the purely religious content. Among 
contemporary issues, there is priority of attention to the growth of 
communalism in India—its origion, trend, interaction between the 
Congress and the Muslim League, with special reference to the role 
of M. A. Jinnah in the politics of the subcontinent. Australian 
scholars are now showing greater interest in East and North-East 
Asia, including China, Japan and Pacific rim countries like Korea 
and Taiwan. Study of Indian religions, particularly Hinduism and 
Buddhism, has always been immensely popular among Australian 
scholars and still continues greatly to interest them. 
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Second Academic Session 
(2.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m.) 


Presentation of Papers 

At the second academic session, chaired by Professor Govinda 
Gopal Mukherjee, three papers were presented by (i) Dr Dileep 
Kumar Kanjilal, Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta ; 
(ii) Dr Shiv Kumar Mishra, Principal, Ganganatha Jha Kendriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Allahabad ; and (Hi) Dr K. Rajagopalachar, 
Director, Oriental Research Institute, Mysore. 

Dr Kanjilal’s paper dealt with “Sanskrit Studies in Calcutta 
with Reference to Indology” (text at pp. 25-28 ). Answering 
questions in course of discussion, Dr Kanjilal referred to the pro¬ 
digious volume of publications by the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
over the past forty years on the Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanisadas, 
Nyaya, Alankara, Astika Darsana, Nastika Darsana and Classical 
music. Special mention was made of Prof. Madhumita Bhatta- 
charya’s three-volume treatment of Vedanta Philosophy ; Prof. 
Dinanath Tripathi’s study of Vedanta Philosophy ; Prof. Kshitin- 
dramohan Shastri’s study of the social background of India from 
the Mahabharata epoch down to the 12th Century ; and the com¬ 
pilation of the Pali dictionary by the Institute of Pali Studies attached 
to the Sanskrit College. Publications of the Sanskrit College are 
financed by the Government of West Bengal. Dr Kanjilal also 
informed the Seminar that the Sanskrit College had a separate 
Department of Jyotisa for investigative research in the intriguing 
subject, though no research paper has yet been released by the 
department. 

The second paper* presented by Dr Shiv Kumar Mishra, Principal, 
Ganganath Jha Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Allahabad, pointed out that 
the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan had eight centres all over India 
affiliated to different Universities of which the G. N. Jha Kendriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapeetha was one. The Allahabad Vidyapeetha was 
founded in 1945 with the active encouragement of Sir Maurice 


(♦Text of Dr Mishra’s script in Hindi culd not be reproduced.) 
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Hallett, (then) Governor of U.P. In 1949 the centre shifted to its 
own premises at the present location. There had been no published 
account of the considerable volume of research and translation job 
at the Vidyapeetha up to the year 1971, but systematic account of 
editing, compilation and publication at the Vidyapeetha has since 
been making rapid progress. In 1971 the Institute was accredited 
as “Vidyapeetha” for research work. The Central Government 
sanctioned in 1979 special funds for Sanskritic research and the 
Vidyapeetha has now no complaints regarding funds. Microfilming 
facilities have also been created. At present there is a faculty 
of four Professors, three Readers and Research Officers, with 
fortythree scholars carrying on research under their competent 
guidance. 

Answering questions after the third paper ( text at pp. 41-45). 
Dr K. Rajagopalachar, Director, Oriental Research Institute, 
Mysore, outlined facilities at the Institute for filming and trans¬ 
cribing Sanskrit texts. 

Chairman's Address : 

' In course of his Chairman’s address, Professor Govinda Gopal 
Mukhopadhyay commended the comprehensive range of discussion. 
The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture has always been keen 
on sponsoring and supporting Indological studies and research. 
Co-ordination among the country’s Research Centres is essential 
to prevent duplication of programme. There has been some extent 
of regional preference developed subject-wise and some regions seem 
to have acquired special aptitude for distinct specialization, like 
priority to Nyaya philosophy in Bengal and Darbhanga. There is 
conspicuous lack of research material on scientific investigation 
in ancient India and some Institutes could usefully be assigned 
responsibility for systematic pursuit of related studies. Publication 
of descriptive catalogues should be given top priority by all our 
research Institutes. It is all-important to introduce up-dated tech¬ 
nology for preservation of manuscripts. There is still massive 
volume of material awaiting discovery and publication. Evidently, 
collection, preservation and publication would require sufficiency 
of Government grants. Microfilming should be routine facility for 
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research scholars and all discontinuities in microfilming should be 
suitably bridged. Meeting of mind and mind is vital and there should 
be procedure for constant interaction and exchange of ideas. All 
available ancient MSS should be rendered into print. Combined 
approach is bound to be fruitful in research and proper team-work 
should be encouraged with systematic division of labour. 

Third Academic Session 

Saturday , 5th January 1991 (10.30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m.) 

On the second day, the first paper at the morning session was pre¬ 
sented by Dr M. Srimannarayana Murti, Director of the Oriental 
Research Institute of the Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati. 
Dr Murti briefly outlined the history of the Institute which had 
lately celebrated its Golden Jubilee. The Institute originated from 
the felt need for systematic pursuit of religious studies. Out of 
surpluses of temple funds, regular financial support was started 
very early in the current century by the (then) Mahanta of the 
Tirupati for study of religious subjects in the widest range. In 1922 
a survey of temple inscriptions at Tirupati was first published and 
next year a monthly journal was inaugurated. The Institute was 
formally initiated in 1938, its aims being to sift the essence of reli¬ 
gious thought and practice, to function as a reliable source of 
reference, to provide proper insight into Western philosophy, to 
build up an oriental library and to publish critical editions of ancient 
texts. Covening conferences and conclaves of scholars was also 
adopted as part of the Institute’s works programme. The Institute 
published many books, Journals and catalogues, and also organised 
guidance for intensive research. Recently a post-graduate course 
in epigraphy has been introduced. 

Among long-term projects sponsored by the Institute are the 
compilation of the Sri Kosa, an encyclopaedic study of the status 
of Indian womanhood down the ages; bibliography of the Bhagavad 
Gita ; a detailed study of the Venkateswara temples ; compilation 
of a Purana kosa in the Telugu language ; and descriptive catalogues 
of manuscripts in Sanskrit and Telugu. 

Dr Murti stressed the need of promoting systematic and extensive 
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study of Sanskrit. Thought was necessary for development of 
career opportunities for Sanskritic scholars so as to encourage 
study of the ancient language and its invaluable treasures. 

In course of discussion on Dr Murti’s paper, suggestions were 
received for development of Sanskrit as a national integrating 
force. In reply to anxious queries, it was revealed that compilation 
of the Sri Kosa is yet to be finished. Dr Murti also indicated that 
not much work of any significance has been done in the area of 
comparative philosophy. Western philosophy as academic pursuit 
has on the whole not received the desired and deserved priority. 

The second speaker in the session was Dr S. S. Janaki, Director, 
Kuppuswamy Sastri Research Institute, Madras, founded in 1944, in 
the memory of Prof. S. Kuppuswamy Sastri, reputed pioneer in 
many fields of ancient study. In the beginning the Institute’s aim 
was to stabilise and co-ordinate the various lines of research as 
initiated by Prof. Sastri. The objectives were later widened to cover 
enterprise to promote and organise oriental learning and research 
on ancient and modern lines, arrange periodical meetings and 
conferences of scholars, conduct seminars, maintain a proper 
library and publish a journal devoted to ancient and Indological 
studies. 

Besides the Journal of Oriental Research, books and monographs 
have also been published on subjects as diverse as literature, astro¬ 
logy, medicine, religion and the wide range of Sastras. An annotated 
translation of sections of Tolkappiam and a History of Grammatical 
Theories in Tamil have also been brought out. 

The library stocks about 30,000 volumes, treatises and periodiocals 
from all over India and abroad, specially relating to Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture in all branches. The library has been enriched with book 
donations received from Prof. M. Hirryanna, Prof. K. V. Ranga 
Swami Iyengar, Dr S. Radhakrishnan and other benevolent 
scholars. 

In 1982-83, the Institute was officially affiliated to the University 
of Madras (for academic degrees of M. Phil and Ph. D. in Sanskrit), 
the Rashtriya Sanskrit Samsthan (for Vidyanidhi) and the Ministry 
of Human Resources Development, New Delhi, (Sastri and Amani). 
As a result, a wide variety of research—traditional, modern, inter- 
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disciplinary and the like—by Indian and foreign scholars formally 
started in 1983 within the frame-work of rigorous academic dis¬ 
cipline. 

The special activities of the Institute cover : holding of classes 
in spoken Sanskrit ; special coaching in Sanskrit for students of 
11 T, Madras ; compilation of Saiva Agama Kosa ; study group 
Vimarsini for presentation of working papers followed by discus¬ 
sion on varied research topics. A Tala Project has been taken 
up in association with Dr Robert E. Brown of USA with the 
main object of getting together all available material on the concept 
and cadence of‘tala’ as contained in manuscripts and printed tracts. 
Drums and other percussion instruments are included in the 
research. Texts as salvaged from various sources are to be pre¬ 
served in original with proper synopsis and translation of selected 
passages. 

After the presentation of Dr Janaki’s paper, members of the 
audience sought information on researches on astrology and meteo¬ 
rology as well as other scientific and technical projects sponsored 
by the Institute. The speaker mentioned several papers on concepts 
of rainfall and weather forecasting as published in the Society’s 
journal. Dr Janaki also provided some clues to her own research 
on ‘Eclipses’. 

The first paper after a short tea-break by Dr K. Subramaniyam 
summarized the varied programme before the Mythic Society which 
traces its origin back in 1909 to the enterprise of Mr J. F. Richards, 
(then) Collector of Bangalore. In its first year, the Society enrolled 
174 members. Membership has since expanded to 9 Honarary 
members, 89 Life members and 263 Annual members. There has 
lately been steady decline in the Society’s membership, specially 
after Independence, owing mainly to diversion caused by increasing 
emphasis on the study of science and technology. However, during 
the presidential tenure of Sri T. T. Sharma in the early seventies, 
there had been visible signs of revitalization of the Society. The 
Society fittingly celebrated its Diamond Jubilee in 1973 and there 
has since been infusion of new life and vigour. 

In the early years the Society’s library depended primarily on 
book donations. The library’s stock has now expanded and many 
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rare and valuable books relating to Indology and oriental research 
are now available. The Society also brings out a quartely journal 
that is widely acclaimed. 

Seminars and Symposianow receive priority in the Mythic Society’s 
programming and subjects recently taken up for group discussion 
were Chalukyas of Badami and Kalyana, Indian mythology and 
folk culture and such others. The questions put to Dr K. Subra- 
maniyam mainly related to the Society’s publications and their 
availability. 

The second paper presented was by Prof. B. B. Chaubey of the 
VishveshvaranandaVishvaBandhu Institute of Sanskrit and Indo- 
logical Studies (VVBIS & IS), Punjab University. TheVVBIS&IS 
is the main seat of Sanskrit and Indological culture run by the 
Punjab University. The main function of the Institute is to execute 
research projects covering different branches of Indology, with 
special stress on Vedic studies. Four major research projects have 
lately been undertaken by the Institute. Special mention may be 
made of the Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation in four volumes 
devoted to the Samhitas, the Brahmanas and Aranyakas, the Upa- 
nisads and the Vedangas. 

Work is in progress for preparation of critical editions of Vedic 
texts with proper annotations. The texts have already been published 
of the Kendra Kalpasalis with the commentary of Srinivas and the 
Bhasikasutra of Katyayana with the commentaries of Mahasvamin 
and Ananta Bhatter. 

The Institute is also actively engaged in the preparation of linguistic 
studies of the dialects of the North-Western region, including 
Pahari dialects, Kangari Kashmiri and Gypsy dialects. There is a 
General Publication wing to bring out monographs, doctoral theses 
and lecture series. 

After the presentation of the paper, the Chairman, Dr Thakur, 
sought information on publication of the Asalayana Sutra. A 
member of the audience asked to know if there had been any research 
on North Western Prakrit, the speaker answering in the negative. 

From the audience, the well-known scholar, Dr Aloka Chatto- 
padhyaya, submitted that Tibetology may be included within 
Indology with links established with centres of Tibetan learning 
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as operating in Leningrad, Bonn and Heidelberg. Dr Chattopadhyay 
pointed out that many ancient Indian philosophical treatises had 
been recovered from Tibet, including many Sanskrit texts of the 
highest value. Tibetology could thus serve as useful extension of 
Indology, particularly in relation to study of Buddhism. 

The Chairman elaborated this significant aspect, stating that 
many valuable Sanskrit texts had been stored away in Tibet during 
periods of foreign invasion through India’s north-west. These 
exiled works as latterly located by Rahul Sankrityayana greatly 
helped in the reconstruction of Indian philosophical systems spe¬ 
cially Mimamsa and Nyaya. 

The Chairman specially stressed the need for proper preservation 
of manuscripts with systematic drive to salvage texts from obscure 
storage at unsuspected spots. Lively exchanges over vital issues 
continued till lunch break. 

Fourth Academic Session 
(3.00 p.m.-—5.30 p.m.) 


The first paper after lunch was presented by Dr R. C. Sharma 
of the Indian National Museum, Calcutta. Originally founded in 
1814, with the aim of collecting articles connected with Indian 
history, heritage and culture, the museum was shifted in 1878 to its 
present premises. Departments of History, Archaeology, Zoology 
and Anthropology were set up in due course. The museum’s basic 
objective is preservation and dissemination of knowledge. Inter¬ 
national exhibitions and conferences are regularly organized. The 
pioneer institution has been enriched by valuable donations of 
private collections as supplementing official programme of pro¬ 
curement from all over the country. The museum has an extensive 
section devoted to Buddhism, with large collection of the Bharut 
Stupa. Numismatic studies are greatly helped by the Museum’s 
large and varied collection of gold coins. The National Museum 
can validly claim to be the largest repository of Gandhara architec¬ 
ture outside Gandhara. 

There is the urgent need to revise and update the Museum’s 
catalogues, especially those relating to Gandhara art. Research 
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facilities need to be substantially improved and government has 
been approached with specific proposals. 

Dr Sharma was asked if any steps had been taken to facilitate 
access to the ‘Reserved’ collections was to cut out delays experienced 
by intending researchers and visitors. Dr Sharma replied that 
entry to the reserved collection had to be controlled for the security 
of rare artifacts. There were legal and administrative bars also, 
but the museum staff are fully co-operative. 

In reply to a question on the new catalogues of coins, Dr Sharma 
indicated that fresh collections and new finds would all be included. 
There are facilities for photographic reproduction of items on 
proper notice. 

The second paper was read by Prof. Srimannarayan Mishra of the 
Benaras Hindu University where a Separate Department of Sanskrit 
had been established in 1916 by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
with under-graduate and post-graduate courses and research faci¬ 
lities. There has also been a full-fledged department of Pali in the 
University. The departments of Oriental Studies, Sanskrit and 
Comparative Religion functioned in closest co-operation to 
maximum over-all advantage. Prof. Mishra deplored what he 
diagnosed as evident indifference to Indological studies and research. 
The quality of participants and level of research had steadily been 
declining. Students must be given a thorough grounding in Sanskrit 
to enable them to study original and basic texts. Prof. Mishra 
advocated adoption of Sanskrit as a medium of university education. 
A system of five-year scholarships would be an effective incentive 
for research scholars whose work should be properly and perio¬ 
dically evaluated. Concentration and determination could ensure 
the best results through combined endeavour. 

In course of lively discussion that followed, suggestions were 
made to train students for proper appreciation of Sanskritic studies 
and modernize educational syllabus and teaching methods. Sanskrit 
should replace 'Hindi or regional languages in all answer scripts. 
Sanskrit is doomed to extinction without creative integration to 
contemporary life. 

The last paper of the two-day session was presented by Dr 
Heramba Chatterjee Sastri, Secretary, Samskrta Sahitya Parisat, 
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Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta. The Parisat was established 
in 1861 by Sanskrit Pandits in order to stimulate interest in Sanskrit 
and create facilities for Sanskritic study. No less than fifty authorita¬ 
tive volumes by eminent scholars on topics such as mahakavya 
and grammer have been published. In the Jubilee year of the Pari§at, 
it started steps to prepare a definitive edition of the Dharmasastras. 
There was also the proposal to set up an Indological Institute with 
an energetic programme of procurement of manuscripts. The 
Parisat already has a collection of 18,000 manuscripts, which are 
planned to be published over a five-year period. 

The Chairman of the session, Dr Sitanath Goswami, remarked 
that Research Institutes admirably overcome the problems of 
national poverty to pursue specialized research through passionate 
dedication. Dr Goswami stressed the need of a Central Information 
and Data Bank which the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture 
was best equipped to establish and operate. 

The general decline in the popularity of Sanskrit was also 
discussed by the congregation. Meritorious students usually opted 
out of Sanskrit, as examination marks in Sanskrit, being an optional 
subject, did not influence final results or ranking. As a measure of 
urgent reform, Sanskrit should be accorded status at least as optional 
subject in under-graduate syllabus. Governments at the Centre 
and in the States must realize that Sanskrit is more than the language 
of religious texts, functioning as it does as the most potent force 
to wield the vast Indian masses into vibrant nationhood. 

In presenting his valedictory address, Swami Lokeswarananda 
observed that it had been highly rewarding to listen to the learned 
deliberations of the Seminar, lndology is in no danger of slowly 
fading out, but there has been undeniable set-back owing to lack 
of scope for gainful employment based on Indological study. The 
Swami pointed out that at least some elementary knowledge of 
Sanskrit is essential for appreciation of our culturl heritage. He 
pointed out that part of the fault lay in our approach, which robbed 
Sanskrit study of all excitement. As a remedial step, instructive 
radio broadcasts could help by teaching the language through a 
planned syllabus spread over a period of six months. Children 
should also be encouraged early to practise speaking in Sanskrit. 
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The other important need was the formation of a committee to 
organize communications and interaction between institutes and 
scholars on a national plan. He offered the use of any of the journals 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Calcutta as a Vehicle of 
effective communication. The Bulletin of the Institute could allot 
a page to print informative data relating to Indology. Swamiji 
expressed his appreciation of the work of Institutes like the Samskrta 
SahityaParisat, which did not allow resource constraint to interfere 
with constructive initiatives. It has to be considered that there is 
the danger of vacumm in Sanskrit scholarship after the passing 
of the present generation. It is of paramount importance to persuade 
educational authorities to re-introduce Sanskrit as a compulsory 
subject. Swamiji deplored that while the West pursued Indology 
with sustained interest and renewed vigour, indifference and apathy 
have been growing in India. We must work with the resolve to 
overcome our lapses anddischarge our obligations. 

The Seminar concluded with a vote of thanks proposed by 
Mr A. N. Ray, formerly Chief Justice of India. Mr Ray observed 
that there could be no disagreement over the need to encourage 
study of Sanskrit. An lndological circle under the auspicies of 
the R. K. M. Institute, designated “Vivekananda Institute of Indo- 
logical Studies”, could be set up with ambitious plans. Swami 
Vivekananda had opened up a new era of universal culture. Our 
future could be assured only by the study of Sanskrit, just as only 
a tree firmly rooted in the soil could acquire a crown of leaves. 
Following Swamiji’s advice, India could achieve global lead in 
cosmopolitan culture. We must assiduously train our minds on 
our cultural heritage so that our nation may regain its lost glory. 
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graphy, 36 
Dandin, 99 

Dange, (Dr) S.A., 71, 73, 92 ; his 
Vedic Myths in Social Perspective, 
98 
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vacharya, R, 54 ; see Dhananjaya 
Dasgupta, K.K., 83 
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37 
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Desai, P.B., 71,76, 77 
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cripts’, 35 
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B.R. 
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Manuscripts, 51 
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60, 61 

Desikachar, (Dr) S.V., 73, 78 
Dev, (Pt.) Bhim, 90 
Devasvdmin Gargyanardyuiju, 94 
Devi Mdhdtmyam, 110 
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Dhananjaya, his Dasariipakam, 54 
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sastras,see Sastri, K.S. Ramaswami 
Dharmasastras, 50,100 
Dharmasastra in Mithila, see Ganguly, 
(Dr) J. 

Dhruva, (Dr) A.B., 13, 103 
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Dikshit, (Prof.) G.S., 78 
Dikshit, (Prof.) Srinivas., 74 
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Diskalkar, D.B, 71 
Diwakar, R.R., 74 
D’Souza, V.L., 43 
Dubreil G. Jouvean Fleet J.F., 71 
(Prof.) Dumont, 91 
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Dutt, (Dr) R.C., 30 
Duttasastri, (Prof.) Kalikumar, his 
Bengal’s Contribution to Sanskrit 
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East India Company, Coinage of, 86 
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Eclipses in Hindu Life and Thought: 
A Rationalistic Analysis, See Jaya- 
sree, (Dr) S. 
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Exile and Kingdom : Some Thoughts 
on the Ramayana, See Thapar, 
(Dr) Romila 
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Foucher, M., his ‘L’ art Greco 
Boudhique du Gandhara, 82 
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(Dr) Siddheshwar 
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Gaekwad—III, Maharaja Sayajirao, 
11 
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11,13,14,15,16,17 
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Gai, G.S.,71,73, 76, 77 
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Gandhara art, 117 
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Gandhi, (Mahatma), 22, 39 
Gandhian Struggle, 22 
Gangadhara, Devudu, 70 
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Ghatage, (Prof.) A.M., 37, 39 
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Ghurye, G.S., 71 
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(A) Glossary of the Khasi Dialect, 95 
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see Rau, C. V. Shankar 
Gode, (Prof.) P.K., 37, 38, 39, 71 
Gokak, (Dr) V.K., 76, 79 
Goodwill, (Rev.) F., 65 
Gopal, (Dr) B.R., 74 
Gopalacharya, Srinivasa, 78 
Gopinatha Rao, T.A., 71 
Goswami, (Dr) Sitanath, 119 
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63 
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Gune, (Prof.) P.D., 37 
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Gurudutt, K., 71 
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Haidar, J.R., 83 
Hallett, (Sir) Maurice, 111-12 
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Hansa Mehta Library, 12 
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R. N. 
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Harappan Script, 109, 110 
Hare Krishna Society, 23 
Harihara, his Sankhaparabhava, 14 
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27 
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Critical Study), 98 
Heras, H., 71 
Hindu Law, 15 
Hindu Literature, 25 
Hiremath, (Prof.) R.C., 78 
Hiriyanna (Prof.) M., 41, 42, 58, 71, 
114 

(A) History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, see Krishnamachariar.M 
History of Dharmasastra, 39 ; see 
Kane, P.V. 

‘History of Grammatical Theories in 
Tamil’, 56,114 

(A) History of Kerala school of Hindu 
Astronomy, see Sarma, K.V. 

(A) History of Tirupati, see Aiyangar, 

S. Krishnaswami 


Hoyasalas, Coinage of, 85 
Hultzsch, E., 71 
Hunas, Coinage of, 85 

Idea of God, see Varadachari, K. C. 
Index of Words found in the Artha- 
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Indian Council of Social Science 
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59 
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21 
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natha ; ed. by Varadachari, K.C. 
and Tatacharya. D.T., 52 
Islam, 20 

Ismali, (Sir) Mirza, 67 
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Itihasas, 50 

Iyengar, H. R. Rangaswamy, 43 
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Iyengar, S. Krishnaswamy, 65 

Iyengar, S. Srinivas, 69 

Iyer, (Sri) K. Balasubramania, 57, 58 

Iyer, T. R. Venkatarama, 57, 58 

Iyer, T. V. Viswanatha, 57 

Iyer, V. R. Thiagaraja, 69 

Jacobi, H., 35 
Jain, (Dr) A.K., 92 
Jaina Bhap<Jaras of Patna, 15 
Janaki, (Dr) S.S., 57, 59, 60, 63, 114, 
115 

Japan,33 

Jayakhya Samhita, 13 
Jayantipur, Coinage of, 85 
Jayaraman, T.R., 74 
Jayasree, (Dr) S., her Eclipes in 
Hindu Life and Thought: A Ration¬ 
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Jha, (Dr) Daraodar, Apastamba- 
Sulvasutra, ed. by, 97 ; Maitra- 
yani-Sulvasutra, ed. by, 98 
Jnanasrayi, see Kavi, M. Rama- 
krishan 

Johnson, (Dr) Halen M, 13 
Jois, Narahari, 42 
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Joshi, (Prof.) R.V., 103 
(The) Jottings on Metrics, see Bhatta- 
charyya, (Prof.) S.P. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society, 5 
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13 Journal of Oriental Research, 56, 
58, 59 

Kadambarikathasara, ed. by Dak- 
shinamurti, 52 ; see Trivikrama 
Kalachuris, Coinage of, 85 
Kalakosa, 62 
Kalanidhi, 62 
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Kalidasa, 62,102 

Kalingar, commented on Tirukkural 
— Kamattuppala, 54 ; commented 
on Tirukkural-Porutpal, 54 
Kalpadruma, see Kesava 
Kamath, (Dr) Suryanath U., 68, 71, 
72, 80 

KamalaSila, Panjika or commentary 
on Tattvasarhgraha by, 14 
Kane, P.V., 39 ; his History of 
Dharmasastra, 36 
Kangari Kashmiri dialects, 116 
Kanjilal, (Dr) D.K., 111 ; his Recons¬ 
truction of the Abhijhana-Sakunta- 
lam, 27 

Kanjilal, (Mrs) K.M., 28 
Kangari—A descriptive study of the 
Kangra Valley dialect of Himachal 
Pradesh, see Sharma, (Dr) Shyamlal 
Kangari Dialects, 95 
Kaparadiswamin, Apastamba-Sulva- 
siitra, commented on by, 97 
Karanth, Shivram., 71 
Karmakar, A.P., 71 
Kashmiri Dialects, 95 
Kasyapafnanakanda, see Bhattachar, 
R. Parthasarathi 
Kathavate, 31 

Kathopanisad-bhasya, see Rangara- 
manuja; see also Tatacharya, D.T.; 
see again Varadachari, K.C. 
Katyayana, his ‘Bhasikasutra’, 116 
Kausambi, Coinage of, 85 
Kautilya, his ArthaSastra, 42 
Kavi, Cidambaranatha, his Sankara- 
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Kavi, Mancjala, his Pandyakulodaya, 
98 

Kavi, M. Ramakrishan, his Bharata- 
kosa, 52 ; his Caksusfyam, 52 ; 
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of Kavi, Sarvesvara, ed. by, 53 ; 
Samiirtarcanadhikarana, ed. by, 

53 
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28 
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Bhattacharyya. (Prof.) S.P. 
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Khare, G.H., 73 
Kharoshti, Script, 6, 7 
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Krishna, M.H., 71 
Krishnan, K.G., 73 
Krishna Rao, M.V., 74, 77 
Krishnachar, D.S., 43 
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Krishnasastry, H., 73 
Krishnaswamy, V.D., 82 
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thasarathi 
Krspa, 46 

Krtvakalpataru, see Laksmldhara 
Krumiegal, G.H., 65 
Kriyakrama Dyotika, see Sivacarya, 
Aghore 
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Lakshminarayan Rao, S., 71 
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see Foucher, M. 
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Law, Bimla Churn., 71 
Law, Narendra Nath, 71 
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Limaye, (Ach.) V.P., 39 
Lokeswarananda, Swami, 80,107,119 
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Lorrain, J.H., his Dictionary of the 
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(Lord) Macaulay, 25 
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Mahabharata, 11, 32, 33, 34, 38, 50 ; 
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Mahadevan, T.M.P., 71 
Mahadevasastri, A., 41, 42, 43 
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Majumdar, N.G., 82 
Malaviya, (Pt.) Madan Mohan, 103 
Mallana, Pavululi, his Sdrasamgraha- 
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Malledevaru, H.P., 44, 45 
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Manu, 50 

Markandeya Parana, 17,110 
Marulasiddaiah, (Dr) G., 43 
Max Muller, 30 fn., 35 
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Mehendale, (Prof.) M.A., 37, 39 
Memoirs, 6 
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Mishra, (Prof.) Srimannarayan, 118 
Mishra, (Dr) Shiv Kumar, 111 
Mitra, (Dr) Devala, 83 
Mitra, Devayani, 83 
Mitra, (Dr) Rajendralal, 6, 7, 29-30 
Mitra, Sarat Chandra, 71 
Mitra, (Dr) S.K., 83 
Mitras, Coinage of, 85 
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Moraes, (Dr) George, 78 
Maukharis, Coinage of, 85 
M. S. University, for Baroda, 12,109- 
110 ; of Baroda Act (1949), 17 
Mudaliar, (Prof.) A. Shanmukha, 57 
Mudaliar, (Dr) A. Lakshmanaswami, 
57 

Mugdhabodha, 1 

Mughal Empire, 20 ; Coinage of, 85 
Muhammad Binsam, Coinage of, 85 


Mukherjee, (Sir) Ashutosh, 68, 72, 
73, 82 

Mukherjee, (Prof.) Biswadev, 109 
Mukherjee, (Prof.) B.N., 82, 83,109 
Mukherjee, D.T., his Catalogue of 
Indian Museum Publications, 83 
Mukherjee, (Prof.) Govinda Gopal, 
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Kumud, 67, 71 

Mukherjee, (Prof.) Subodh Chandra, 
103 
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Munshi, K.M., 71 

Murpaqudi, ed. by Nayakar, K. 
Balasundara, 54 

Murti, (Dr) M. Srimannarayana, 113 
Murthy, Chidananda, 76 
Mysore, Coinage of, 85 
(The) Mythic Society, 64, 107, 115, 
116 

Nagas, Coinage of, 85 
Nakamura, (Prof.), 58 
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Narada, his Sahgxtamakaranda, 14 
Ndradasmrti, see Smrtitirtha, (Pandit) 
Narayana 

Narain, (Pt.) Surya, 90 
Narasimhachar, (Rao Bahadur) R., 
67,71,73 

Narasimhachar, S.G., 41 
Narasimhacharya, D.L., 42 
Narasimhamurthy, A.V., 73 
Nastika Darsana, 111 
Nath, (Pt.) Amar, 91 
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Natyadarpana, see SurT, Ramacandra 
Navyanyaya, 1, 99, 100 
Nayakaratna, 13 

Nayakar, K. Balasundara, his Tiru- 
vaymoli with commentary Idu—A 
study, 54-55; Pirpagudi, ed. by, 54 ; 
Tirumalai Olugu, ed. by, 54 
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Neogi, (Dr) Rama, 83 
(The) New Book of Knowledge, 66 
(The) New Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1 
New Varttikas to Panini’s Grammar, 
see Deo, Munishwar; see also 
Vishva Bandhu, (Acharya) 
Nimbarka, School of Bhdsya of, 50 
Nipatavyayopasargavrtti, see Tilaka 
Nityananda, Swami, 90 
Nityotsava, 16 
Nizam, of Hyderabad, 33 
Norris, 6 
Nrtyadhydya, 14 

Nyayacharya, Madhusudan, his 
Sabdasakti-prakdsikd, 27 
Nyaya, 111 

Oldenberg, H., 34 

Oriental Institute, Vadodara, 12, 15, 
41, 107,109 

Oriental Research Institute, 43, 47, 
48, 51, 56, 57, 63, 107, 111 114, 
Oriental Research Library, 42, 48 
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Our Heritage, 26 

Pahari dialects, 95,116 
Paippalada-Samhitd, 27 
Pallava Dynasty, 46 
Pampa, his Adipuraria, 42 
‘Pancaratra’, 13,49 
Panchalas, Coinage of, 85 
Panchamuki, R.S., 74 
Pandurangi, (Prof.) K.T., 67, 74 
Pandyas, Coinage of, 85 
'Pandyakulodaya' see Kavi, Mandala; 

see also Sarma, K.V. 

Pangacharya, Kasturi, 42 
Papini, 1,99 

Panini and Elison, see Varma, (Dr) 
Siddheshwar 

Pantulu, Tanguturi Prakasam, 47 
Paribha$a Samgraha, see Abhyankar, 
K.V, 


Parikramabhinnaganitamu, see Sastri, 
V. Prabhakara 

Paripperumal, commented on Tiruk- 
kural-Kamattuppal, 54 ; commen¬ 
ted on Tirukkural-porutpal, 54 
Patel, (Sardar), 39 

‘St. Petursburg Sanskrit - German 
Lexicon’, see Bohtlingk ; see also 
Roth 

Peyalvar (Bhutayogi), 46 ; (Maha- 
yogi), 46 

Pillai, Lokacarya, his Astadasaraha- 
syangal, 54 

Pillai, T.P., Palaniappa, Tirukkural- 
Porutpdl, ed. by, 54 ; Tiruvengada 
talapurdnam—Ti ruppadinanmiyam, 
ed. by, 55 
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Pingree, (Dr) David, 13 
Pirpagudi, ed. by Nayakar, K, Bala- 
sundara, 54 
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Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Lan¬ 
guages, 15 
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Series, 36 

Poygaiyalvar (Soroyogi), 46 
Prabha, see Desika, Nirmalamani 
Prabhakara, School of Purvamt- 
mamsa System of Philosophy, 13 
Prakrit Grammar of Hemacandra, see 
Vaidya, P.L. 

Prasad, (Dr) Rajendra, 39 
Prasnopani?ad-bhdsya.seeVara<lacha.ri 
K.C. & Tatacharya, D.T. 
Prastdracintamani, 27 
Pratiharas, Coinage of, 85 
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Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Logic from 
Chinese Sources, 14 
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Prinsep, James, 6, 7, 82 
Progress of Indie Studies, see Dande- 
kar, R,N, 
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Purana O Vijnana,, see Sarasvati, 
(Swami) Pratyagatmananda 
Puranic Hinduism, 20 

Quarterly Journal of Mythic Society 
(QJMS), 65, 66, 68 , 70, 72, 73, 
74, 78, 79 

Radhakrishnan, (Dr) S., 35, 39, 57, 
58,114 

Raghavan, (Dr) V., 56, 57, 58, 71 
Raghavendrachar, R., 42 
Raghunandana, his Tattvas, 101 
Raghuvamsamahakavyam, tr. by Tata- 
chariar, D.T., 54 
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Rajagopalachar, (Dr) K., Ill, 112 
Rajanyas, Coinage of, 85 
Rajasekhara, his Kavyamimamsa, 11 
Rajasekhar, (Dr) S., 74 
Raksit, Maitreya, his Tantrapradipa, 
28 

Ramachandriah, (Prof.) O., 73 
Rdmajayattiruppugal, see Balabharati 
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Culture, 107, 119, 120 
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of New South Wales, 23 
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by, 54 
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Dharmasathgraha, compl. by, 52 
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Ramesh, K.V., 71, 73, 74 
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Rao, (Dr) M.V. Krishna, 67 
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Rao, S. R., 71, 78 
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Rau, C. V. Shankar, his A Glossary 
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Ray, A. N., 108-09, 120 
Ray, Nihar Ranjan, 82, 83 
Ray, S.R., 109 
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Reddy, C.R., 42 
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86 
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Richards, F.J., 64, 71, 73, 115 
Ritti, (Dr) Srinivasa, 78 
Rodgers, C.J., 82 
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D.T. 

R$is, 32 

Rudolf, Norman, 65 

Sabarabhasya, 13 
Sabdakalpadruma, 1, 110 
Sabdaratnasamanvaya, 14 
Sabdasaktiprakasika, see Nyayachar- 
ya, Madhusudan 
Sabhangana, T.T. Sharman, 69 
(Sri) Sadasiva, 73 
Sadgurusisya, 94 
Sadhanamala, 14 
Saha, (Dr) Meghnad, 9 
Sahityasara, ed. by Kavi M. Rama- 
krishna, 53 ; see Kavi, Sarvesvara 
Sahityavimarsa, see Sarma, Appala 
Someswara 

Saint Tiruppan Alvar, 49 
Saiva Agamas, 61 
Saiva Agama Kosa, 60, 115 
Saka Pahlava (Scytho-Parthian), 
Coinage of, 85 
Sakas, Coinage of, 85 
Saletore, B.A., 71 
Samardnganasutradhdra, 14 ; see 
(King) Bhoja 
Sama-Veda , 93 
Samkhya, 49, 99 

Samskrta Sahitya Parisat, 99, 102, 
107,119, 120 

Sarhskrtavijaya, see Chatterjee, (Prof.) 
Suniti Kumar 

Sahgitacudamani, see Kavindra 
Cakravarti 

Sahgitamakaranda, see Narada 
Sahgitopanisadsarodhara, 14 
Sankara, commented on Maitrayani- 
Sulvasutra, 98 

Sankaravilasam, ed. by Pillai, T. P. 
Palaniappa, 55 ; see Kavi, Cidam- 
baranatha 

Sankhaparabhava, see Harihara 


Sankrityayana, Rahul, 2,117 
Santaraksita, his Tattvasaifigraha, 14 
Santinatha Bhan<Jara. 15 
Sanskrit Epic Text Society, 34 
Sanskrit-Tibetan-English Vocabulary, 6 
Saptatirtha, Bhutanatha, his Com¬ 
mentary of the Medhatithibhasya, 
28 

Saradatanaya, his Bhavaprakasana, 14 
Sarasamgraha — Ganitama, see Mal- 
lana—Pavutuli 

Sarasvati, (Swami) Pratyagananda, 
his Purana O Vijnana, 28 ; his 
Veda-O-Vijhana, 28 
Saraswati, S.K., 82 ; his Tantrayana 
Art—An Album, 8 
Sarkar, Dines Chandra, 71 
Sarkar, Jadunath, 71 
Sarma, Appala Someswara, Nipata- 
vyayopasargavrtti of Tilaka, ed by, 
53 ; his Sahityavimarsa, 53 
Sarma, (Dr) I.K., 74 
Sarma, (Prof.) K.V., 32 ; his A 
history of the Kerala School of 
Hindu Astronomy, 98 ; Pandya- 
kulodaya, ed. by 98 ; ‘Tantrasarh- 
graha' with Yuktidipika and Laghu- 
vivrtti of Sankara, ed. by, 98 
Sarma, Rallapalli Anantakrishna, his 
Taflapaka-patalu, 54; his Talla- 
pakavarigeyaracanamulu-Adhyatma- 
sathkirtanamulu, 54 
Sarnath, Tibetan Institute at, 2 
Sasanka, Coinage of, 85 
Sassanians (Indo-Sassanians), Coin¬ 
age of, 85 

Sastri, Dinesh Chandra, Dictionary 
of Philosophical Terms (The Dars- 
anakosa), co-ed. by, 28 
Sastri, (Dr) Gaurinath, 26, 27, 101 
Sastri, (MM) Haraprasad, 26 
Sastri, (Dr) Heramba Chatterjee, 118 
Sastri, H.P., 6 

Sastri, K.S. Ramaswami, his The 
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Dharmasutras and the Dharmasas- 
tras, 53 

Sastri, Kambhampati Subrahmanya, 
Andhrakuvalayanandamu tr. by, 53 
Sastri, K.N.V., 71, 78 
Sastri, (Prof.) Kuppuswami, 57, 58, 
62 

Sastri, (Dr) R. Sharma, 42 
Sastri, (MM. Prof.) S. Kuppuswami, 
56 

Sastri, Sista Ramakrishna, his 
Virasaivandhravanmayamu, 54 
Sastri, T. R. Venkatarama, 57, 58 
Sastri, (Rt. Hon’ble) V. S. Srinivas, 
56, 58 

Sastri, (Prof.) S. Srikantha, 78 
Sastri, V. Prabhakara, Parikrama- 
bliinnaganitamu, ed. by, 53 ; Sri- 
venkatesvarastutiratnamala comp, by, 
53-54 ; Subhadrakalyanumu, ed. by, 
54 ; TdUapdkavarigeyaracanamulu 
( Vol. IV ) Srngdrasamkirtanalu, 
ed. by 54 ; TdHapakavdrigeyara- 
canamulu (Vol. V.) Adhydtmasa- 
mkirtanamulu, ed. by, 54 
Sastry, B. Shivamurthy, 74 
Sastry, Devudu Narasimha, 69 
Sastry (Dr) K. N. Venkata Subba, 69 
Sastry, (Dr) M.K.L.N., 67, 80 
Sastry, M.P.L., 74, 78 
Sastry, (Mahamahopadhyaya) R. 

Sharma, 67 
patakas, 51 

Satasahasri Samhila, 34 
Sati, 50 

Satyanarayan, (Dr), 63 
Satyavrat, (Prof.) 103 
Sayana,1 

Seal, (Dr) Brajendra Nath, 67 
Second World War, 18 
Seetharamaiah, (Prof.) M.V., 76, 78 
Sensharma, (Prof.) D., 104 
Sen, S.N., 83 
Sesha Iyer, K.G., 71 


Shah, (Prof.) K.J., 74 
Shahanama, see Firdusi 
Shama Rao, (Rao Bahadur) M., 67 
Shamasastri, R., 42, 43, 71 
Sharma, (Dr) B.R., Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue of Manuscripts of VVBIS & 
IS, ed by, 98 

Sharma, (Dr) D.D., his Studies in 
Tibeto-Himalayan Linguistics, 96, 
103 

Sharma, (MM) Ramavatar, 103 
Sharma, (Dr) R.C., 83, 87, 117, 118 
Sharma, (Dr) R.K., 58, 92 
Sharma, (Dr) Shyamlal ; his Kangari 
—A descriptive study of the Kangra 
Valley dialect of Himachal Pradesh, 
96 

Sharma, (Dr) Virendra, Vakyapadiya 
Sambandha Sammuddesa—A Criti¬ 
cal study ed. by, 98 
Sharma(n), T.T., 67, 78, 115 
Sastri, Anantakrishna, 11 
Shastri, (Prof.) K.C., 28 
Shastri, (Prof.) Kshitindramohan, 111 
Shastri, (Dr) R. Rama, 13 
Shastri. (MM) T. Ganapali, 13 
Shild a s, Coinage of, 85 
Shivaramakaranth, K., 73 
Shiyarudrappa, G.S., 76 
Shri Sayaji Sahitya mala, 12 ; — 
Committee, 17 
Siam, 33 

Dr Siddhcsliwar Varma Felicitation 
Volume, 96 
Sikhism, 20 
Sikkim, Coinage of, 85 
Singh (Prof.) Man, 104 
Sirkar, D.C., 82 
Siva, 46 

Sivacarya, Aghore, his Kriyakrama 
Dyotika, 61 

Sivadvaita, Bhasya School of, 50 
Siva Ligna, 61 
Sivalildmrta, 35 
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Sivaramamurthy, C., 71, 82 ; his 
Time in Indian Art, 73 
Smith, (Dr) David, his Sri Cakra, 61 
Smith, (Dr) Daniel, 13 
Smith, Vincent, 82 
Smith, V.A., 83 
Smithsonian Institute, 62 
Sm^tis /Smrti, 50, 99 
Smrtitirtha, (Pandit) Narayana, his 
Naradasmrti, 28 

Society for Krishna Consciousness, 24 
Somayajin, Nllakantha, his ‘Tantra- 
samgralia', 98 
South Asia, 23 

South Asian Studies Association, 23 
Sreekantaiah, S., 74 
Sreekantaiah, T.N., 42, 43 
Sri Cakra, see Smith, (Dr) David 
Srikanta Sastry, S.. 71 
Srikantaya S., 71 
Sri Ko$a, 114 
Srinivasa, 46 
Srinivasacharya, 42, 43 
Srinivasaraghavacharya, R. his Yap- 
poli, 55 

Srinivasacharyulu, Udayagiri, his 
Tallapakavarigeyaracanamulu — 
Adhyatmasamkirlanamalu, 54 
Srinivasavilasamu, See Ramakrish- 
nayya, Korada 

Sripadarenuprabliavamu, ed. by Bala- 
krishnamurti, P., 53 ; see Rema- 
nuri Vehkataryudu, p. 53 
Sri Ramanuja's Theory of knowledge— 
A Study, see Varadachari, K.C. 
Srivaisnava — Sampradaya, 49 
Sri vais i.tava — Sampradaya—grantha- 
mala, 49 

Sri Vehkatesaka vyakaldpa ; compiled 
by Tatacharya Desika Tirumali, 53 
Sri Venkateswara, 49 
Srivenkatesvarastutiratnamala (Vol. 1, 
II, III; see sashi, V. Prabhakara ; 
see also 


Ramakrishnayya, K. 
Srivankatesvaravacanamulu, ed. by 
Sastri, V. Prabhakara ; See Talla- 
paka Peda Tirumalacarya 
Sri Venkateswara Oriental College, 48 
Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute 
Studies. 49 

Sri Venkateswara Oriental Series, 49 
Sri Venkateswara Temple, 48 
Sri Venkateswara University, 47, 49 
Sri Venkateswara University Oriental 
Journal, 55 
Stotra, 49 

Strikosa—An Encylopaedic Dictionary 
on Ancient Women, 50 
‘Studien Zur Indologie Und Iranistik', 
97 

(The) Studies on the Purat.ias and on 
the Upapurdnas, see Hazra, (Dr) R.C 
Studies in Tibelo—Himalayan Lin¬ 
guistics, see Sharma, (Dr) D. D. 
Study of Satmyasa Upanisuds, see 
Degraces, (Miss) Alyette 
Subbarayappa, (Dr) B.V., 74, 78 
Subhadrakalyanamu, ed. by Sastry 
V. Prabhakara; see also TaHapaka, 
P.T. 

Subramaniyam, (Dr) K., 115, 116 
Sudarsanabhatta, his Tdtparyodipika, 
35 

Sudarsanacharya, T.K.V.N., 42 ; 

Tdtparyodipika of Sudarsanabhatta 
ed. by, 53 ; Tiruvehgadamudayan- 
Mahgaldsdsanapasurangal, ed. by, 
55 

Suddhadvaita, Bhasya School of, 50 
Sukthankar, (Dr) V.S., 34-35, 38 
Sultans of Delhi, Coirage of, 85 
Sundara, A., 71 
Supadma, 1 

SQri, Balacandra, his Vasantavilasa- 
mahakavya, 14 

Suri, Jayasimha, his Hammiramada- 
mardana, 14 
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Suri, Ramacandra, his Natyadarpana > 
14 

Sivaramamurthi, C., his Time in 
Indian Art, 73 
S. V. University, 63 
Svetasvataradyupanit - Purusasukta- 
bhasya, see Rangaramanuja 
Syracuse University, 13 

Tabard, (Father) A.M., 65, 66, 72, 73 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 78 
Tala Project, 115 

Tala System, of Indian Music, 62 
Ta.Uapdka-pdta.lu, see Sarnia, Ralla- 
palli Anantakrishna 
Tallapaka Peda Tirumalacarya ,his 
Srivehkatesvaravacanamulu, 54; his 
Subhadrakalyanamu, 54 
Tallapakavarigeyaracanamulu, Ad- 
hyatmasamkirtanamulu, see Sastri, 
V. Prabhakara, see also Samia, R. 
Anantakrishna. 54 ; also Srinivasa- 
charyulu, Udayagiri, 54 
Tallapakavarigeyaracanamulu, (Vol. 
IV) — Srhgdrasamkirlanalu, sec, 
Sastri, V. Prabhakara 
Tantra O Agamasastrer Digdarsanu, 
See, Kaviraj, (MM) Gopinath 
Tuntrapradipa, see Raksit, Maitrcya 
Tantrasarhgraha with Yuktidipika and 
Laghuvivrti of Sankara, see Sarma, 
K.V., see Somayajin. Nilakantha 
Tantraya Art—An Album, see Saras- 
wati, S.K. 

Tarkacharya, (MM) Kalipada, his 
Tattvacintamani with Mdthuritika, 
27 

Tarkalamkara. Harirama, his Anti- 
mitermanasatvavicarafi, 27 
Tarkatirtha, (Pandit) Srimohan, 
Dictionary of Philosophical Terms, 
(The Darsnakosa), co-ed. by, 28 ; 
his Advaitamatasamiksa, 28 
Tarkavachaspati, Taranath, 26 


Tarkavagisa, (Mahamohopadhyaya) 
Premchand, 25, 26 

Tatacharya, D.T., Venkatanatha’s 
Isavasyopanisad-bhasya, co-ed. by, 
52 ; Rangaramanuja’s Kathopa- 
nisad-bhasya ed. by, 52-53; Ranga- 
ramanuja’s Kenopanisad-bhasya. ed. 
by, 53 ; Prasnopanisad-bhasya, ed. 
by, 53; his Rupakaparisuddhi, 53 ; 
Ragliuvamsamahakavyam ed by, 54; 
Sri Vehkatesakavyakalapa, comp, 
by, 53 

Tata, Dorabji, 68, 69 
Tatparyodipika, ed. by, Sudar- 
sanachary, T.K.V.N., 53 ; see 
also Sudarsanabhatta 
Tattvas, see Raghunandana 
Tattvacintamai.ii, 101, with Mdthuri- 
tika, see Tarkacharya, (MM) 
Kalipada 

Tattvasamgraliu of Santarak$ita with 
Panjika, see Kamalasila 
Taxila, Coinage of, 85 
Teertha, Sanmati, 37 
Temple, (Col. Sir) Richard, 69, 72 
Thakur, (Dr), 116 

Thapar, (Dr) Romila, her Exile and 
Kingdom : Some Thoughts on the 
Ramayana, 73 
Thomas, F.W., 69, 78 
Tibetan Institute, at Sarnath, 2 
Tibetan Manuscripts, 109 
Tibetology, 116, 117 
Tilaka, his Nipatavyayopusarguvrtti, 
53 

Time in Indian Art, see Sivarama¬ 
murthi, C. 

Times Literary Supplement, 13 
Tirukkural — Kamattuppal, ed. by, 
Pillai, T. P. Palaniappa, 54 ; see 
Kalingar ; see also Paripperumal 
Tirukkural — Porutpdl, see Kalingar 
Tirumala, 46 
Tirumalai, R., 74 
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Tirumalai Olugu, ed. by, Nayakar, K. 

Balasundara, 54 
Tirumalai Sri Venkateswara, 48 
Tiruraala Tirupati Devasthanam, 4, 
6-7, 48 

Tirumalai Tirupati Devasthanams 
(Tallapakam) T.T.D., 48, 49, 51 
Tirupati, 46 

Tiruppan Alvar Bhavan, 49 
Tiruvaymoli with the commentary Idu 
—A study, see Nayakar, K. Bala¬ 
sundara 

Tiruvehgadamudayan — Mangalasasa- 
napasurahgal, ed. by, Sudarsana- 
charya, T.K.V.N., 55 
Tiruvengadanatha, Tallapaka Cina, 
his Annamacdryacaritramu, 53 
Tiruvehgada —v«/d, ed. by, Pillai, T. P. 
Palaniappa, 55 ; see Aiyangar, 
Kandadai Ramanuja 
Tiruvengada talapurdnam — Tirup- 
padimanmiyam, ed. by Pillai, T. P 
Palaniappa, 55 ; see Aiyangar, 
Viraraghavasvami 
Tol, 26, 99 
‘Tolkappiam’, 114 
Tomars, Coinage of, 85 
Tondaman, Chola Emperor, 46 
Travers, (Dr) Morris W., 65 
Tripathi, (Prof.) Dinanath, 111 
Tripitaka, 33 
Tripura, Coinage of, 85 
Trivikrama, his Kadambarikathasara, 
52 

Tsuji, (Prof.) N., 91 
Tubingen, (Prof.) Thieme, 58 
Tucci, (Prof.) Giuseppe, 13 

Ujjaini/Avanti, Coinage of, 85 
UNESCO, 7, 17 ; ‘Buddhist Tantra- 
yana Art’-project of, 7 ; ‘Literary 
trends in Central Asia in the Pre- 
Mongol and Post-Mongol Period’s’ 
—project of, 7 


University Grants Commission 
(U.G.C.), 17, 29, 44, 55 
University of New England, Australia, 
109,110 

Upani§ads, 49, 103, 110 111, 

Urs, Dewan Kantharaj, 69 

Vadekar, R.D., his Atthasdlini, 36 
Vddhula Anvakhydna Brahmana, 97 
Vadhula — Grhyasutra, 97 
Vadhula-Srautasiitra, see Chaubey, 
(Prof.) B.B. 

‘Vadyas’, 62 

Vaidhyanathan, K.S., 72 
Vaidika Sabdartha Parijdta, 90 
Vaidya, P.L. 35, 39, 103 ; his Prakrit 
Grammar of Hemacandra, 36 
Vaikhanasa, 49 
Vaisnava Alvars, 46 
Vakyapadiya Sambandha Samuddesa 
—A Critical Study, see Helaraja ; 
see also Sharma, (Dr) Vircndra 
Varadachari, K.C., his Antahkaraiy- 
sastramu, 53 ; his Idea of 
God, 53 ; his Sri Ramanuja'’s 
theory of Knowledge—A study, 53 ; 
Prasnopanisad-bhasya ed. by, 53 ; 
Rangaramanuja’s Kathopanisad- 
bltdsya,c d. by, 52-53; 
Rangaramanuja’s Kenopanisad- 
bhasya, ed. by, 53 ; Venkata- 
natha’s Isdvasyopanisad-bhafya ed. 
by, 52 

Varma, (Prof.) V.K., 103 
Varahamihira, 32 

Varma, (Dr) Siddheshwar, G. A. 
Grierson's Linguistic Survey of 
India—A Summary, Compl. by, 
96 ; his Dictionary of Prdtisakhya 
Terminology, 95 ; his Panini and 
Elision, 96 

Vasantavildsamahakavya, see Suri 
Balacandra 

Vatsyayan, (Dr Mrs) Kapila, 58, 87 
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Veda-bhdsyakdron Ki Veddrtha- 
prakriya, see Vedalamkar, (Dr) 
Ramnath 

Vedalamkar, (Dr) Ramnath, his 
Veda-bhasyakaron Ki Vedartha- 
prakriyd, 98 

Vedakumari, (Prof.) 104 
Veda - Mimarhsa, see ( Srimat ) 
Anirvan 
Vedangas, 116 
Vedanta, 23, 49, 50, 99 
Vedanta—sutras, 50 
Veda O Vijnana, see Sarasvati, 
(Swami) Pratyagatmananda 
Vedas, 5, 103, 111 
Vedarthasathgraha, see Ramanuja 
Vedic Bibliography, see Dandekar, 
R.N. 

Vedic Myths in Social Perspective, 
see Dange, (Dr) S.A. 

Vedic Word Concordance, (VWC), 
90,91,92 

Vehkatacalapati, 46 
Venkatadri, 46 

Vehkatanatha, his Isdvdsyopanisad- 
bhasya, 52 

Venkataraman, (Shri) R., 39 
Venkatesh, N.D., 74 
(Lord) Venkatesvara, 46 
Venkatesvara Cult, 50, 51 
Venkatesvara Temples—A Study, 51 
Sri Venkateswara University, 113 
(Queen) Victoria, 41 
Vidvan, Harikatha, 74 
Vidyabhusan, Satis Ch., 26 
Vidyaratna, R. S. Panchamukhi, 78 
Vidyasagar, (Pandit) Isvarchandra, 
28, 29 

Vijayanagar, Coinage of, 85 ; — 
dynasty, 46 

Vimarsini Research Group, 61 
Vinalaksana, 14 
Viniiprapdthaka, 14 

Yiraraghavacharya, Uttamur T., see 


Brhaddranyakopanisad-bhdsya and 
Chdndogyopanisad-bliasya, 52 
Virasaivandhravahmayamu, see Sastri, 
Sista Ramakrishna 
Vishnukundins, Coinage of, 85 
Vishveshvaranand, Swami, 89-90 
Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research 
Institute (VVRI), 89 
Vishveshvaranand Vishva Bandhu 
Institute of Sanskrit and Indo- 
logical Studies (WB1S & IS), 
89, 107, 116 

Vishseshvaranand Indological Journal, 
91 

Visistadvaita, Bhasya school of, 50 
Visnu, 46 

Visnudharmottara (Parana ), 8 
Visnupurana, 17 
‘Visnusahasranama’, 62 
Visva-Bharati, 109 

Visvamitra in Vedic and post Vedic 
Literature, see Chaubey, (Prof.) B.B 
Visvesvaraya College of Engineering, 
Bangalore University, 67 
Visvesvaraya, M., 68 
‘Vivekananda Institute of Indological 
Studies’, 120 

Vivekananda, Swami, 108-9 
Vogel, J., 82 
Vyakarana, 49 

Vyakarana — Mahabhasya, see Kiel- 
horn 

Vyaktiviveka, see Bhattacharyya, 
Visnupada 

Vyas, (Dr) R.T., 15, 109, 110 

Wadiyar Bahadur, Krishnaraja, 65 
Wadiyar, Krishnarayana, 72 
Wallich, (Dr) Nathaniel, 81, 82 
Weather Science in Ancient India, see 
Ramanathan, (Dr) A.S. 

Western Chalukyas, Coinage of, 85 
Whetherall, E.W., 65, 71 
Wilson, H.H.,25 
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Wilson Philological Lectures on 
Sanskrit, see Bhandarkar, (Prof.) 
R.G. 

Wintemitz, 34 
Witzel, (Prof.) Michael, 97 
Woodeyar, (His Highness) Sri 
Chamaraja, 41 

World Sanskrit Conference, in Mel¬ 
bourne, 23 

World Sanskrit Congress, 21 
Wright, H.N., 82, 83 


Yadavaraya, dynasty, 46 
Yajur-Veda, 93 ; Krsna-, 97 
Yappoli, see Srinivasaraghava- 
charya, R. 

Yaudheyas, Coinage of, 85 
Yavanas, 32 
Yajnavalkya, 50 

Yogacara System of Buddhism, 
14 

Zakir Hussain, (Dr) 39 



